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& DRAMA 


VERONINE 


VESTOFF 


dance routines 


The Golden Doli—Character Toe 
Rustic Carnival 
Russian Dance 
Russian Folk Songs 
Russian Peasant Dance 
Russian Sweethearts 
Silver Star Polke 
The Firefly 
Tamara 
Sylvia Dances 
Sleeping Beauty Valse 
The Jockey 
The Moon Fairy 
The Way of Old Pekin 
The White Peacock 
Titania 
Tyrolian Folk Dance 
Valse Bluette 
Valse Polonaise 
Young and Old 
Pas de Trois 
Obertass—Polish Country Dane 
Pas de Deux 
Petite Polke 
Pierrette—Classica! loe 
Pierrot 
Poet's Love 
Polish Bride 
Polish Mazurke 
Polka Caprice 
Polka Musette 
Pomponette—a character dance 
Puppets 
Rendezvous—a character solo 
Serenade d'Amour 
Dance Tyrolese 
Echo of the Ballet 
Esmeralda Galop 
Fascination Valse 
Gavotte ‘‘Lady Betty" 
German Peasant Dance 
Gopak 
Grand Valse Brillante 
Hungarian Folk Dance 
The Hussar 
Kaleenka 
La Danseuse 
Na Beregn Polke 
Naughty Girl Polke 
Russian Couple Dance 
~ Caucasian Veil Dance 
The Hungarian Don Juen 
A Russian Maid 
Moment Lyrique 
Air a Danser 
A la Valse 
Badinerie 
Belinda Polka 
Bon Vivant 
Bow and Arrow 
Chinese Dance 
Champagne Galop 
Columbine 
La Coquette 
Dance of the Magyars 
Danse Serpentine 
A Mexican Fiower 
Chin Fu's Wedding; || pages of music, 
complete dance instructions. $2.50 


A Holiday in Russia; 16 pages of 
music and dance notes. $2.50 


No C.O.D.'s Send money order or check 


DANCE BOX 446 
520 W. 34 STREET, NEW YORK |, N 


DIRECTORY 


ARIZONA 


GERTRUDE MARY SCHWAB 
School of Dancing 


532 No. 4th Ave., Tucson, Arizona 


CALIFORNIA 
RAINBOW STUDIOS OF DANCE & DRAMA 


Highest standards Ballet—Tap—Drama—Voice, etc. 


1627 Cahuenga, Hollywood, Calif. HE-5633 


“RUTH ST. DENIS FOUNDATION STUDIO" 
Oriental—l yric—Modern 
3433 Cahuenga Bivd., Hollywood 27 


SIMON SEMENOFF—ARTISTS STUDIOS OF BALLET 


Ballet—Classical—Character— Makeup—Pantomime 
N. Hollywood, Calif. 


204 Santa Monica Bivd.. 
MARIA BEKEFI BALLET STUDIO 

1612 N. McCadden Place 

Hollywood 28, Calif., Granite 0784 
KASTELIC SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 

3635 6th Ave., San Diego, Calif, 

DENISE STUDIO OF DANCING 

4780 E. Tulare, Fresno, Calif. 
MME. KATHRYN ETIENNE BALLET SCHOOL 
Ballet, Toe, Character & Spanish 

Caroline Leonetti Bldg. 

7078 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


FLORIDA 


COGBURN SCHOOL OF DANCING 
Marjorie Tepsic, Director 
Sanford, Florida 

EBORN SCHOOL OF DANCE ART 
1205 Fifth Ave. North, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


ILLINOIS 


BERENICE HOLMES STUDIO OF BALLET 
184 West Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 
BELLE BINDER BALLET SCHOOL 
Training for Opera - Concert - Theatre 
410 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 


INDIANA 


LA SHELLE VOCAL & DANCE STUDIOS 
Bonnie Blue Brown, Director 
1716 N. Pennsylvania St.. Indianapolis 


MASSACHUSETTS 


DOROTHY JORDAN ACADEMY OF DANCE 
376 Main Street — 5th Floor 
Worcester 8, Mass, 

MARTHA AVERY DANCE SCHOOL 
318 Harvard St., Brookline, Mass. 

CURRY SCHOOL OF DANCING 


76 Hillside Ave., Arlington Heights, Mass. 


MICHIGAN 
RiICARDEAU DANCE STUDIOS 


Ballet—Tap— 


2019 W. Grand Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 


MISSOURI 


MYLDRED LYONS STUDIO OF THE DANCE 
Ballet-—Tap—Acrobatic 


Mainstreet Theatre Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


VIRGINIA DOROTHY DANCE STUDIO 
3548 South Grand Blvd., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


EVELYN V. MOUNTAIN SCHOOL OF DANCE 
Carthage, Mo. 


153! Grand Ave.., 


NEBRASKA 


LLOYD'S SCHOOL OF DANCING 
'820 Harney St., Omaha, Neb. 
Member Chicago Masters Ass’ n) 


NEW YORK 


EVA VARADY SCHOOL OF DANCING 
All Types for All Ages. Tel. AS 8-2060 
28-42 3ist St., Long Island City 3, N. Y. 


MODERN DANCE SCHOOL of the YM & YWHA 


Doris Humphrey, Director 

Lexington Ave. & 92nd St. 
DALE H. MORATH 

Modern Dance 

63 East St., 
PHYLLIS MARMEIN 

School of Ballet 


New York. N. Y. 


SU 7-1252 


NEW JERSEY 


MARY SILK'S ATLANTIC CITY SCHOOL 
OF DANCING 


6 North Massachusetts Ave., Atlantic City. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


NADIA CHILKOVSKY DANCE THEATRE 
1207 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


WAL-MAR STUDIO 
38 S. Fifth St., Allentown, Pa. 


LEONA LIPKEY 
School of Stage Dancin 
75 No. 4th St., Easton, de 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
JOAN SIMMONS SCHOOL OF DANCING 


Studio—!05 Wentworth Street 
Charieston 6, South Carolina 


TENNESSEE 


HELEN JONES SCHOOL OF DANCING 
421 Walnut St. (Cadek Conservatory) 
Chattanooga 3, Tenn. (D.M.A. member) 


TEXAS 


N. Y¥. C. 28. AT 9-2400 


N. J. 


EDWINA ROBINSON DAY STUDIO OF THE DANCE 


Galveston, Texas 

All Types of Dancing Taught 
LARRYMORE DANCE STUDIO 
Polk St., Amarillo, Texas 


WISCONSIN 


PETROFF SLABY SCHOOL OF DANCING 
Cor. of N. 28th & Wells Sts., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


at 
«. 


MONTE PROSER and JOSEPH KIPNESS 


present 


HIGH BUTTON SHOES 


A New Musical Comedy 
Starring 


PHIL SILVERS 
with 
NANETTE FABRAY 
and 
JACK MARK 
McCAULEY DAWSON 
JOEY FAYE LOIS LEE 


Music and Lyrics 


JULE STYNE and SAMMY CAHN 


Book 
STEPHEN LONGSTREET 
Settings Costumes 
OLIVER SMITH MILES WHITE 
Lighting Orchestrations 
Peggy Clark Philip Lang 
Dances and Staging by Production Directed by 
JEROME ROBBINS GEORGE ABBOTT 
AND 


Featuring FABRICS ty DAZIAN'S 


ESTABLISHED 1842 


The World's Largest and Oldest Theatrical Fabric Organization 


142 WEST 44th STREET + NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


STOCK BRANCHES: BOSTON + CHICAGO «+ LOS ANGELES + DETROIT 
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“4 wonderful sense of comedy .. . 
Admirable choreographic phrasing” 


John Martin—N. Y. Time- 


IVA KITCHELL 


“Richly funny skilled dancer” 
Walter Verry—N. Y. Herald Tribune 


Ziagfold Theatre 


6th Ave. Sith St. 


Sun. Eve. Jan. 11, 8:40 


Tickets now at box office 31.20 - 33.00 


Exceptionally 


PERRY-MANSFIELD 
SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 


Steamboat Springs, Colorado 


MODERN DANCE BALLET 
Square Dancing Rhythmic Body Mechanics 


DRAMA e MUSIC e@ PRODUCTION e ART 


Portia M. Mansfield 
N. Y. Plaza 9-2820 


For information address: 
216 E. 70th St.. New York 21, 


The Art of Terpsichore 


by Maestro Luigi Albertieri 


A textbook of classic ballet (including dictionary 
of ballet terms), profusely illustrated. A beauti- 
ful and valuable addition to your Dance library, 
at a special price—formerly $15.00—now $5.00. 


A. Albertieri 617 West 152nd St. N.Y.C. 31 
> 
Folk 
Classes every Saturday—8-11 P.M. 
WASHINGTON IRVING HIGH SCHOOL 4, 
IRVING PLACE AND EAST I6TH ST. 
Folklore Group — Murray Sherman—Director 


BOOKS ON DANCE 


STATIONERY 
EDNA LUCILE BAUM 
119 North Clark Street 
Chicago 2, Ill. 
Send for catalog 


KAMIN DANCE BOOKSHOP 


Vaganova: a a of the Classic Dance 
ev. Ed. 
1365—éth at 55th ‘St., 


50 
N.Y.C., Ci 5-7955 


BS: PAGEANTRY DIRECTOR 


Experienced instructor of Or 
2 Costume Design and brilliant 

>) 
ES exponent of the Renaissance 


SG) period of Fine Arts is now o 
He available for contracts. 4S 
Box Number 246 
Dance — 520 W. 34th St. 
New York 1, N. Y. on 
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Walter E. Owen 


A distinguished teachers’ group at the Finals of the First Professional Ballroom Championship 
Contest on December 5th at the City Centre Casino of New York. Oscar Duryea reads particu- 
lars of the preliminaries in December issue of DANCE during an interval in the finals. To his 
right, Leroy H. Thayer of Washington, D. C., Larue Hope, President of the Dancing Masters of 
America, (she is film star Bob Hope's sister-in-law) and Franklyn Oakley of New York City, past- 
President of the D.M.A. Messrs. Duryea, Thayer and Oakley participated as Judges of the 
Contest. 


lhe Federation Internationale de Danse ha 


nade Rudolf Orthwine of DANCE Magazine ar 


figures for us 
Never more 


1948. What 
who dance? A areat, 


promise in those 
good year. 


activity aspiration, realization. Take it away honorary member in its organization, in recog 
48. nition of his sponsorship of the recent Firs? 
American Professional Ballroom Championshio 
By way of farewell to ‘47, DANCE brought , 


The Times held its annual Harves? 
Moon Festiva! late in November at the Chicaac 
Stadium. There were the usual galaxy of Holly 


the First Professional Ballroom Championships 
to a stirring conclusion on December 5th and 
awarded the trophies and prizes to Miss May 


Wenz and Mr. Charles Mulligan. The winners wood stars to make the occasion worth the 
have both been prize winners of the Harvest price of admission 22,000 people paid — all! 
Moon Ball, Miss Wenz having taken Ist place = for charity. 

in 1947, and Mr. Mulligan Ist in the 1943 Ball. The ‘baliroom contest’ that was the reason 


for the shindig was as funny.as ever. The little 
contestants and their swains were 


For particulars see the complete story on page 
29. shop airl 


DANCEFORMATION, PLEASE 


is omitted this month because of lack of space. We apologize to our many Quiz fans. 


DANCE, published monthly by The Rudor Publishing Company, 520 W. 34 St., New York 1, N. Y. Rudolf Orthwine, 
President and Treasurer; Lillian Orthwine, Vice-President; Jacob Landau, Secretary. Reentered as second-class 
matter February, 1946, at the Post Office New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. Copyright, 1945, by 
the Rudor Publishing Ce. All rights reserved. Contents of the magazine may not be reproduced in whole or im part 
without permission. Printed in U. S. A. Subscription prices: United States and possessions, 1 vear $3, two years $5; 
Pan-American and Canada, 1 year $3.50, twe years $6; other foreign, 1 year $4, two years $7. Single copies 25 cents. 
Twe weeks notice is required for a change of address or for » new subscription. List address exactly as it appeared 
em wrapper ef last magazine received 
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making like Veloz and Yolanda and the De 
Marcos with never a nod in the direction of 
correct steps, posture, rhythm, etc. The judges 
— didn't seem to know the difference and the 


grange NEW AND NOVEL FABRICS 


The contest has degenerated into ae 
of acrobatic “adagio' dancing — with tancy 
lifts as the chief bid for attention. Some of NOW AVAILABLE 
the couples actually seem to have set routines. 
They are tenth rate vaudeville turns, stuff that ~ 
does not belong on a ballroom floor. FOR YOUR KEARLY RECITAL NEEDS 
Poor posture is general among the girls, with 
particularly bad shoulder line, and rarely 4 
straight back. We couldn't decide what was 
funnier, the pretentiousness of the posturing 
girls or the look of triumph on the boys’ faces Satins, Taffetas, Chiffons, Cambrics, Tarle- 
as they stopped the proceedings every few tanes, Corduroys, Velvets, Nets, Laces, Etc.* 
measures to heave the girls up high and twirl 
pressed desires of every male is to display his 
strength as he tosses his little girl around in 
an ‘adagio dance’, and at the Harvest Moon 
Bali they get rid of gee pes was Sparkle Satins, Sparkle Tarletanes, 
not one couple with style or the smoothness . : 
that ballroom dancing, Sparkle Chiffons, Jewel Cloth, Stripe 
pe fun _ the big finals 7 Here Jewel Cloths, Lahm Cloth, Serge Lahm, 
were the preliminary contests. e loved the 
pair of little colored girls who turned up for Spangle Mesh Cloth, Etc. 
the ‘free style’’ dancing in brief orange satin 
costumes and tap shoes and did their tap num- 
nothing in the rules that said two girls couldn't 
put on a number together and who says tap , ; 
isn't ‘free style’? Shamrock Prints, Stripes, Checks 
_ Another favorite of ours was the girl in bal- and Dots, Music Notes, Hawaiian, 
let slippers and bouffant white net frock who : 
in the waltz contest danced all around her Jungle, Peasant, Leopard, Tiger, 
partner with many arabesques (not too good Plaids, Gingham Prints, Etc. 
ones} even leaning on his shoulder as he 
kneeled. Uh huh, just like Les Sylphides. It 
was a pity the judges didn't recognize the 
Fokine touch. 


like mad. We've known that one of the sup- 
ber among the weaving couples. There was 


PS—Most of the winners are now seekin : ‘ 
professional careers in night clubs. r Cellophanes, Braids, Fringes, 
, Cords, Buttons, Jewels, Span- 
Ballet Theatre's projected jaunt to Bogota is gles Rhinestones. Rhinestone 
off. The reason for this reversal of plan is 
the oe of the 9th Pan American Machines, Rhinestone —Trim- 
Conterence from January to April, ‘48. At that ° : 
time Ballet Theatre wil! ba in Neu York at the _—— Marabo, Ostrich Ma- 
rabo and Dozens of Others. 


Now Available: Sew-On and Snap- 
On Jewels in a variety of colors. 


of of ALSO PATTERNS and SKETCHES 


Variation.” 


Eileen Darby 


® Rayon satins and taffetas may be scarce. Take advantage of prevailing 
prices and get your orders in as soon as possible. Prices subject to change. 


For Fabrics of Distinction 
Write to 


— 
(A Division_of Associated Fabtex Corp.) 
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Hall Hughey 


Lydia Landon Grandier gives a reception for Alicia Markova and Anton Dolin after their appear- 
ance at the Russ Auditorium in San Diego. Highlighting this occasion was the appearance of 
the first printed copy of DANCE photographer Constantine's ballet book. Looking on are 
Roszika Sabo, Kirsten Valbor, Anton Dolin, Lydia Grandier (who collaborated on the text) Con- 
stantine, Alicia Markova and Wilson Smith, who is credited with the beautiful layout of the 
volume. 


Met: therefore, no Bogota, sorry. The company 
will fullfil engagements previously committed 
for dates in January and February. ...A 
colorful highlight of Ballet Theatre's New York 
season in December was the appearance on, 
the podium of George Balanchine, choreo- 
arapher, who conducted the Tschaikowsky Suite 
No. 3 for his own ballet ‘Theme and Varia- 
tions’ «on closing night, December 17th. 
* 

The Marquis de Cuevas gave the proceeds 
of a performance::of his company the Grand 
Ballet de Monte Carlo to the F.F.l. (Free 
French Forces). Out of the money collected, 
a sum of 200,000 francs was put aside for a 
wedding gift for Princess Elizabeth of Enaland, 
which was chosen and presented by Genera! de 
Larminat, not only to honor the Princess, but 
also to respect the services rendered by the 
English to the Free French during the war. 
The President of the French Republic aave a 
gala in honor of the Marquis and his com- 
pany on December [6th at the Palais Chaillot. 
We learned this and other interesting facts 
from Mme. Nijinska in New York for a few 
days, en route from Paris to California. Mme. 
Nijinska'’s home is in Hollywood and she could 
hardly wait to get home for Christmas and 
her first look at her grandson, born Auaust, 
1947 while she was away in Europe. 

Billie Kirpich is both mistress of ceremonies 
and principal speaker on the program of the 
American Dance Committee of the World 
Youth Festival at the theatre of the Museum of 
Modern Art on January Sth. She will report 
on her experience of the Dance Festival in 
Praque in the summer of 1947, where she went 
as the sole representative of American dance. 
Her story appears in this issue in condensed 
form. 

Doris Humphrey will appear as a quest 
speaker on this program, which is to be aua- 
mented by recitals of some outstanding con- 
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cert artists, such as Ilva Kitchell, Pearl Primus, 
Valerie Bettis, Maria Tallchief and Si Lan Chen. 


Advices reaching us from Paris say that the 
Ballets des Champs-Elysees wi!! positively come 
to these shores in February for a four month 
tour. Apparently the managerial circus of last 
year, when six executives of the company sat 
cooling their heels in New York for six weeks 
awaiting confirmation of bookings which never 
came off, is forgiven and forgotten. . . . When 
the Charles Weidman company goes on tour 
in February, it will boast a company manaqe: 
with quite a background. Joseph Marrone, 
billed as personal representative and company 
manager, will be -well equipped for this job 
as a result of several years with the Free French 
Forces, one year with the regular French Army 
three years with the American army, one year 
with the Littlefield Ballet and various engage- 
ments with the Russian Opera Company ard 
an Arthur Murray School (New Orleans 
branch). He has also previously managed the 
Ruth St. Denis school and company in Cali- 
fornia, season of 1946-47. Yes, we think he is 
equipped to face the road as the manager of 
the touring company of dancers... . The New 
York appearance of Martha Graham and com 
pany has been postponed to sometime in 
February, time and theatre unknown at 
of going to press. See calendar in February 
issue for details. . Miss Graham made the 
front (and back) pages of most newspapers 
nationally when she was revealed as the "Miss 
Hush" which was keeping a good percentaae of 
the country busy trying to get the $24,000.00 in 
prizes which finally went to Mrs. Ruth Subbie. a 
Texas housewife. The Miss Hush 
been held annually for the last three years to 
raise funds for the March of Dimes of the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 
More than 700,000 people made quesses at the 
1947 Miss Hush; the take in contributions (so 


time 


contest has 


continued on page 44 


At the Maxwell Galleries in San Francisco, artist Russell Hartley, dancers Frederic Franklin and 
Alexandra Danilova admire the Hartley painting of Alicia Markova displayed by Ruth Lane, which 
Markova bought as a birthday present for her friend, Mme. Danilova. 
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NINA FONAROFF AND COMPANY 
92nd St. YM-YWHA 
November 16, 1947 


As a choreoarapher Nina Fonaroff knows 
where she is going. Her approach to movement 
is direct, positive, and on the whole, imagina- 
tive. She knows how to build a concert not only 
in terms of individual compositions, but in terms 
of over-all effect. The resulting impression is 
solid and rewarding. 

Miss Fonaroff was once a Graham dancer. 
Her technical equipment says so. Her basic 
approach to movement says so. But that ts all. 
Her subject matter is her own and her method 
of presenting it shows al! the attributes of an 
inventive and rapidly developing dancer-choreo 
yrapher. 

She is not afraid to rely upon abstract move- 
ment to create a mood and sustain it. “OF 
Tragic Gesture,’ a quartet in classic iagiom, 
makes bold kinaesthetic statements and sus 
tains the sombre, almost Sophoclean mood 
without once spilling over into the frensied. 

In ‘The Feast’ the emphasis is less on individ- 
ual movement, more on group design. And the 
result is strangely beautiful. Performed about a 
large table-like structure that also serves as 4 
second dancing level, ‘The Feast’ is a disturb- 
ina, malevolent, often daring Biblical concep. 
tion. It is etched in sharp lines, explosive move 
ments, and at times an almost canvass-bred 
sense of structure. Miss Fonaroff piles mass upon 
mass almost as though she were wielding 4 
palette knife instead of dealing with flesh-and- 
blood dancers, and the result is as jagged and 
impressive as a sea-bound rock. John Cage's 
taut and brittle score adds to the effect. 

‘Little Theodolina’ is a juvenile solo with 
little to recommend it aside from a quaint score 
by Louis Horst, who also accompanied the 
program. 

In ‘Mr. Puppet’, Miss Fonaroff has pondered 
a moving idea again with courage, if not with 
complete success. Through the medium of two 
puppet-figures, one highly articulate — the 
ther silent, she expounds the theme of basic 
human solitude and the universal desire to 
share one's innermost life with another human 
being — the desire to be understood” through 

ve. The lonely one is represented by a male 
puppet free of his strings. It was wistfully and 
irdently portrayed by Ray Malon. The move 
ments that Miss F naroff has designed for him 
wa eloquent, even dianified yet withall touch 
iINGQliy qauche. And the movements she nas 
sllotted to herself as the female puppet are 
vely. 
but a verbose 
ne. True she calls’ Mr. Puppet @ play, but 

empt SIS strongly nm speech and si 
e ndari y nm movemen? that the result 
‘alky. An even more poignant effect could. | 


She is also a clever librettist 


mm sure, be achieved with the male puppets 
novements worked Out more in detai! and his 
verbal outcris however touching, pared to 
‘neir proper proportion in the dramatic line 
tor even if it is to be called a play, wed like 
think of “Mr. Puppet’ as a dance-play, and 
as a monoloque with incidental movement. 
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REVIEWERS” 
STAND 


by DORIS HERING 


A choreographer with a healthy, untram 
melled sense of humor is rare. Therefore, a loud 
ha-ha’ for ‘Recitative and Aria,’ a new ex 
cursion into the childish rantinas of the femi 
nine characters who people our theatrical and 
artistic world. Miss Fonaroff as the Dramatic 
Soprano looked and acted like a sodden movie 
vamp circa |910. Her hair pointed in al! dire 
tions. Her qown drooped in beaded elegance 
and she danced and acted with a hilarious 
drunken imperiousness. Joan Skinner ran her a 
close second as an overstuffed Contralto, but 
she did not achieve the complete sense of 
identification that Miss Fonaroff displayed. 
Sema Aaronson and Tanya Bogoslovsky were wel! 
cast as two puppy-like little Ethiopian attend 
ants. 

There iS charm wit, and a welcome Dit of 
spice in the Chaucerian pot-pourri, ‘Of Sondry 
Wimmen. As the somewhat non-plussed male 
Douglas Baker does a charming job with the 
Chaucerian verse that highlights the dance. Set 
to Medieval sources the work is sunnily cos 
tumed by Eileen Helmer, sunnily danced by 
Miss Fonaroff assisted by Sema Aaronson, Joan 
Skinner, Tanya Bogoslovsky, and Helen Mc- 
Gehee. But one had the feeling that the sol 
sketches, with the exception of Miss Fonarof? s 
delicious Swich a Wench were deftly gancead 
but not carefully acted. There was too little 
contrast between the various characterizations. 

And that is perhaps a criticism one could 
make of the entire concert. The group was tech 
nically sound and performed with seriousness. 
Yet one had the feeling that they had not been 
completely indoctrinated with their leader's 
movement style and choreoaqraphic needs. Per 
haps added rehearsa! time would enable them 
tO penetrate more deeply into their material 
and then again, it may well be that Miss 
Fonaroff should work with more mature dancers. 
For she is already a mature che reoqrapher with 
a marked plastic sense—a fairly wide emotional 
range — and a gratifying knowledae of dance 
architecture. 


RUTH MATA AND EUGENE HARI 
YM-YWHA, 92nd Street 
December 4, 1947 


Corn is one of the least impressive forms f 
humor. But Ruth Mata and Eugene Hari know 
how to flavor it with technical finish plus a 
sound theatrical sense and thus make it high 
palatable. 

Their themes are flimsy, their approach some 
times hackneyed. But their pace is always venia 
their patterns are varied and full of surface 
inventiveness, and they dance with sparkle. In 
fae the nsistentiy hiah quality of their danc 
ING md their excellent projection very ¢ ften 

mpensate for "ne meaqgerness thier ma 
ferial and a tendency to siip into mannerism. 


Their programs fall int areqgory of 


fertainment — sometimes na ma 

Dut entertainment nontheless. Their aim 4 
prove ke ynter they succeed very very 
well, 


Back Again! 
The Famous 
WIGMAN 
TUNABLE 
HAND DRUM! 


Available Now for 
Immediate Delivery. 
$13 complete with 
felt-headed beater. 


TERMINAL MUSICAL SUPPLY, INC. 
113D W. 48 St., New York 19, N. Y. 


YOUR MEMBERSHIP IN 

THE DEA BRINGS YOU 

AT NO EXTRA COST 
IN 1948 

4 BIG ONE-DAY 

MATERIAL SESSIONS 


AT THE HOTEL ASTOR 
IN NEW YORK 


Sunday, Jan. 25 — 9 a.m to 5 p.m. 


\ 7-hr. program for members, and 
candidates whose applications are 
filed by Jan. 20. 


Sunday, Feb. 22 — 9 a.m. to Il p.m. 


A l2-hour program in which non- 
members may participate. The fees: 
Das Program, S10.00; Evening Hall- 
room Session, 85.00. Entire pre- 
gram, S12.00. Netes included. 


ind on announced dates in 
September & October 


Members unable to attend = the 
recular meetings receive by 
mail the notes of dances taught. 


The DE A's Training School and Con- 
rention will be held in New York 
City during the latter part of July. 


Applications for membership invited 
from those with the right te be 
called dance teachers. 


Complete Detailk on HKequest to: 


THOMAS E. PARSON, Treas. 
Flushing, Y. 


140-10 Franklin Ave. 


EW YORK CITY 


Dance Capital of the We 
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Our designer has created eight ‘‘All- 
Purpose" Foundation Patterns. These enable 
you to execute almost any costume from 
any design obtained through our Person- 
alized Design Service. 


This set of Foundation Patterns allows you 
to successfully combine different parts of 
each pattern to make the type of costume 
you desire, such as: Ballet, Spanish-Rumba, 
Tap, Skating, Military, Peasant, Midriff, 
Leotards, etc. 


All Foundation Patterns illustrated are 
available in sizes from 6 to 14 at 25¢ each. 
Complete instructions enclosed with each 
pattern. 


If your production offers any costuming 
problems, write our designer, Miss Jean 
Palmer, specifying the theme of your pro- 
duction number or type of costume wanted. 
Miss Palmer will glady create exclusive, 
hand-colored sketches at 25¢ each. 


When ordering sketches and patterns, 
please enclose check or money order. 
Add 10¢ to each order for postage 
and handling. 


“The House of Service” 


130 WEST 46th ST., NEW YORK 19,N.Y. 


CHICAGO ST. Louis LOS ANGELES 
6 Eost Loke St. 927 Century Bldg. 1113 So. Los Angeles St. 
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A NEW YEAR 
1948 
A NEW HOPE? 


if Jue syweor of the New Year as portrayed by an infant in swad 
dling clothes is a popular one and with good reason. The New 
Year is like a new born child. The parents of the child are full 
of hopes for its future, of prayers for its well being. 

The New Year is only a fragment of time: in itself it holds 
nothing new or better for us. It is only a part of vesterday and almost 
tomorrow and we ourselves must span the ever present moment to 
realize the best of the New Year. We must feed it, like the infant. 
with kindness, work, prayers, hope and good will. But when will we 
ever realize that to wish for a Happy New Year without putting un 
<elfish effort into its creation is the merest idle wishful thinking? 

We work and fight to give our children happiness and security. 
(an we do less for the New Year? Now, instead of looking inte the 
opaque future with the naive hope of expecting it to do something 
for us, shall we not rather resolve to do something for it? It seems 
time that some iron resolutions were made and honestly fulfilled. 
at whatever cost. 

In the dawn of 1948 fear and hunger threaten the world. Two 
years after the end of the second World War, there is still no peace. 
So the plans for security have gone haywire. So they haven't worked. 
We must resolve to make a plan that will work. We must build on 
the ruins or go down in the darkness after hunger and fear. 

Let us bravely resolve THAT: 

We EXAMINE our own house and strive tor the best possible 
government before we interfere with the government of another 

We DO NOT MEDDLE in the politics of toreign states, and in 
~ist they do not meddle in ours: 

We GIVE to the hungry of the world from our abundance of food 
and produce for humanity's sake only, and not for favours in kind: 

We ADVOCATE the OUTLAWING OF MILITARISM and 
WAR throughout the world by legislation through the ageney of the 
United Nations: 

We MUST ABANDON our own ARMAMENT PLANS and thu- 
discourage the undercurrent of fear which is sickening our national 
economic and spiritual life; 

We MAKE the UNITED NATIONS a truly UNIVERSAL GOV. 
ERNMENT. the tinal court of appeal. the one and only international 
legal agency. 

IF these resolutions can be accomplished, the New Year can be 
a bright, hopeful year. | believe implicitly in the basie charity and 
good will of men. | believe we all care about the same things, that 
we desire security and happiness and a normal life, uninterrupted by 
the ravages of war. 

Let us reot out the greedy ones among us as we would cut off 
a gangrenous limb, that the tree may live. Let us constantly guard 
against the will to selfishness that may crop up in each of us indivi 
dually, because in the end unselfishness and true moral character 
hegin with us as individuals, you and I. 

Viv WISH is for that unstained future. bright with hope and 


curity. a HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


Sincerely yours. 


Wedding scene from “Highland Fling’, a Ballet Society production, with the choreography of William Dollar. 


and Todd Bolender as the Bride and Groom dance with wedding quests. 


THE REVIEW 


THE BALLET SOCIETY 
New York City Center 
November I2 


F THE MAJOR THEME of these comments has 
perforce been gloomy that the ballet 
has fallen on evil days then let every- 

one relax. for this month anyway. For on the 
hrst program of its second subscription season 
The Ballet Society presented a work of such 
extraordinary beauty, strength, imagination, 
craftmanship, and deep poetic insight that I 
was left unreservedly happy and enthusiastic. 
To Mozarts E-flat-emajor (K.364) Synfonie 
Concertante (the title of the ballet also), 
George Balanchine has created choreography 
which havent the slightest hesitation in 
describing as a great and remarkable piece 


work. beginning on a high key pro- 


gressing from one stunning climax to another. 
Not only is its initial brilliance sustained but 
there is a continuous rise in its lyricism, in 
the power of its invention, and in its tender- 
ness of sentiment smouldering under its per- 
fectly decorous exterior. 

Just as in the music the themes are played 
by a violin and viola, so are they given focus 
in the dance through two girl soloists 
Tanaguil Le Clereq and Maria Tallchief 
the first sunny, high-strung, centrifugal, the 
second of darker humour, proud and myster- 
ious. In the first movement (Allegro Maestoso ) 
they dance in friendly rivalry, with, around, 
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by REED SEVERIN 


and occasionally against each other, with a 
full ensemble of girls providing a kind of 
supplementary dance orchestration. The second 
movement (Andante) finds them in = sadder 
mood, supported by Todd Bolender and with 
the ensemble reduced to six. A shadow at 
which the first movement only hinted has 
fallen over them: a strangely touching quality 
of bitter sweetness tends to catch your breath 
and bring tears to the eyes, until in the third 
movement (Presto) you see that the dark 
spirits have vanished, leaving only strength 
and grown-up jollity behind. As a whole, then. 
you see a ballet not coldly intellectual but 
always profound, modest in its theatricality 
but always theatrical, intricate in its marvelous 
construction but delicate in its effects, ex- 
citingly musical in its technique but reason- 
ably unbound to the score itself, classic in its 
stvle, warm in its emotion, suspenseful in its 
patterns or, to put it simply. a work of art. 


More's the pity, therefore. that James 
Morcom’s setting all in gold. designed “in 
the grand manner.” should have proved almost 
overpoweringly dazzling, and, after several 
minutes of looking at it, really quite mono- 
tonous. Eugene Berman, | think, could have 
done it much better. And Em pretty sure that 
he would never have costumed all 22 girls in 
classical white tutus, a weird incongruity. to 
sav the least. 

Ballet Society also offered Fred Danieli’s 
first venture into choreography, Punch and the 


Principals Gisella Caccialanza 


Child. Considered as a first venture, it shows 
much promise and, particularly, a talent for 
caricature. Absolutely, though, it is far from 
perfect and not overly original, relating the 
dream of a little girl (Judith Kursch) who 
falls asleep in a street-side Punch and Judy 
booth by roughly the same structural method 
as used in The Nutcracker. When Punch, 
his wife Judy, and other conventional charac- 
ters all come to life in the dream I was 
genuinely amused, epecially by Herbert Bliss’s 
grotesque impersonation of Punch and Bea- 
trice Tompkin’s shrewish Judy. What worried 
me more than the surface similarity to The 
Nutcracker, a not too important grievance, 
was the often aimless, badly paced and far-too- 
long pantomime sequence’ preceding — the 
dream, which itself degenerated finally into 
not very funny total confusion. 


Speaking of The Nutcracker, some place 
recently | ran across this chilling theory: that 
whereas The Nutcracker treats a young child's 
dream as mere insipid fantasy, Punch lends 
it more significance, making it as terrifying 
as most fairy tales normally are to children. 
This viewpoint I consider a gross libel not 
only on The Nutcracker but on innocent tots 
all over the world. At least all my dreams on 
Christmas Eve (when The Nutcrackers dream 
takes place) were peopled by thoroughly 
delightful creatures into whose unprogressive 
heads the thought never entered that Santa 
Claus might be “Old Nick” in disguise. But 
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Fred Feb! 
Alicia Alonso and Igor Youskevitch in the Balanchine ballet ‘Theme and Variations,” a Ballet Theatre Production. 


Tanaquil Le Clercq, Todd Bolender and Maria Tallchief, a trio who appeared in the Ballet 
Society production of George Balanchine's ‘Synfonie Concertante”. 
Larry Colwell 


if you happen to be among that wide-awake 
class of militant moderns who arent happy 
without their Freud, may | refer you te a 
relentlessly psychological interpretation § of 
The Nutcracker by Edwin Denby in a Febru- 
ary 1946, Dance Index? 

I didn't bother to figure out any abstruse 
meanings for Horace Armistead’s costumes, 
but I liked them nonetheless: his two service- | 
able but unimaginative sets I cared for less. Tim 
About the same goes for Richard Arnell’s nice 
but derivative score. And for once Miss Jean & 
Rosenthal could indulge her fetish for shadowy 
stages without making me mad: I mean the 
lighting was fine. 

William Dollar's Highland Fling was also 
included on the program, and | am sorry to 
say that his choreography appeared only a 
trifle less washed out than the decor by David 
Ffolkes, although it has been tightened up 
since its premiere last spring. Since, however, 
it was Synfonie Concertante that closed the 
evening, there were bravos galore and un- 
restrained cries of “Choreographer!” until the 
great man himself was dragged on stage by 
force majeure. 


BALLET THEATRE 
New Vork City Center 
November 19-December 17 


NLY TWO WEEKS alter Synfonie Concer. 

tante. Balanchine was again taking 

bows from the City Center stage. this 
time for another masterpiece, Theme and 
Variations, which was premiered by Ballet 
Theatre during its four-week New York season 
this fall. One thing that immediately struck 
my attention was Balanchine's astonishing 
adaptability to the conditions under which he : 
works. Whereas in Synfonie Concertante he “ 
gave his ensemble of School of American 
' Ballet student dancers only such movements 
and functions as would let them seem to be 
professionals (without in any way impairing , 
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A revival of ‘Princess Aurora’ by Ballet Theatre with Nora Kaye as Aurora, 


the force of the music or the choreography), in 
Theme and Variations he has exploited not 
only Ballet Theatre’s larger technical resources 
but the company’s rather flashy, theatrical 
style plus the possible musical-comedy  pre- 
djlections typical of a good many in their 
audience. Yet all of this he has accomplished 
with the utmost skill and taste, from his com- 
position for the top layer of his pyramid of 
dancers (the company’s most expert classical 
duo, Alonso and Youskevitch), through the 
second layer-tfor couples costumed in orange 
and consisting of the more experienced mem- 
bers of the corps), and down to the third and 
last layer (eight couples dressed in lavender 
and comprising the ensemble). 


Working with these tools and a flamboyant 
musical base taken from Tschaikovsky's “Suite 
No. 3 for Orchestra.” Balanchine has arranged 
his abstract choreography in such a style as 
to recapture the spirit of ballet in the time 
of Petipa — and much more besides, giving 
new life to contemporary dance itself. After 
a group of dances for the two soloists and the 
girls of the ensemble, he proceeds with a solo 
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for Youskevitch, another for Alonso, and then 
an adagio for both, winding up with an ex- 
citing finale for the entire corps de ballet. 
The two solos and the pas de deux must surely 
rank among the most fantastic of their kind: 
the latter, technically most difficult, makes 
you feel that you are watching a couple who 
are having one of those poignant, chic. 
amusing, prewar Continental love affairs. 
About the choreography as a whole there is. 
in fact, a feeling of reverence toward the old 
masters combined with the most deliciously 
touches of wit. 
After seeing Robbins’ Summer Day for the 
fist tince and Tudors Gala Performance for 
the umpteenth time, IT have just about = con- 
cluded that the really suecessful satire on 
classical ballet still remains to be done — by 
George Balanchine. 


I was intrigued to notice, too, how in 
Theme and Variations the experimentalism of. 
sav. Balustrade has now been fully merged 
with the traditionalism of a Ballet Imperial. to 
produce a work of such coruseating speed and 
sweep that | was reminded of the double- 


Fred Fehl 
Hugh Laing as the Prince. 


time illusion achieved by use of a revolving 
disc, which cuts off the spotlight every fraction 
of a second. In Balanchine the spectacle is 
always shifting: his dancers are almost always 
in motion, and as the motion accelerates it 
generates a sort of crackling electricity, send- 
ing out invisible sparks which instantaneously 
leap the gap between stage and audience and 
touch off those magical motor impulses that 
make vou feel you are participating in the 
dance yourself. And so you feel refreshed and 
cleansed and buoyed up, in slightly the same 
way a brisk, exciting set of tennis might 
affect you afterwards. You have, moreover, seen 
dancers who for once look happy and in- 
telligent, bold, free and open in their move- 
ments, people who are adult and unneurotic 
enjoying themselves because they are doing 
what they love to do and what comes most 
naturally to them. 


+. 


It is in part this “new emotion” which 
Balanchine has invented, the tingling, ex- 
hilarating pleasure to be derived from watch- 
ing dancing for dancings sake, that makes 
him preeminently modern, more modern than 
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Tudor, more modern than Graham, I cant 
help sometimes wondering what on earth those 
persons can be talking about who blithely 
claim that Pillar of Fire is the greatest ballet 
in the “modern” idiom. If modernism (trans- 
late “expressionism”) is not dead already, 
then surely it is obsolete. Only -last summer 
a discerning English critic remarked that 
Balanchine's Apollo, though twenty years old, 
proves that he is after all the most truly 
modern choreographer in the Western World 
today. 

(For an excellent discussion of A pollo, may 
| recommend an article entitled “Balanchine 
by Lineoln Kirstein, which appear: 
| ed in- the November, 1947 issue of Theatre 

\rts Magazine.) 

\t this stage it should be said that with 
all of its virtues Theme and Variations was 
ulmost ruined by two misfortunes. One was 
Woodman Thompson's obnoxiously “cute” cos- 
tumes and his late nineteenth-century setting 
lull of barber-pole pillars, gaudy painted 
drapes and chandeliers — full of everything 
lit style, imagination, and artfulness. It is 
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possibly the most unspeakable decor | have 
ever laid eyes on, more suitable to a_ bur- 
lesque like Gala Performance. The other 
misfortune is more remediable the ragged 
dancing of the corps de ballet. True, Ballet 
Theatre's fall roster included fifteen new 
dancers, but there is also this peculiar fact: 
Most of their time on the road was devoted 
to rehearsing Tudor’s ballets, and I understand 
that even the two days immediately preceeding 
the Balanchine premiere were devoted largely 
to more of the same, with only brief rehearsals 
of Theme and Variations (which would be 
hard to dance even after many dozens of 
rehearsals) scheduled for the evenings when 
the company was tired out. 

What the ensemble did to Theme and 
Variations it also did to this falls revival of 
Princess Aurora, with the result that in spite 
of a few alterations, such as the addition of 
“The Rose Adagio” | preferred the Dolin 
version of Hurok days, though I was never 
overly fond of even that one. Besides, Nora 
Kave and Hugh Laing seemed rather ridi- 
culously miscast as Aurora and Prince Charm- 


Gizelle Szabo 


At the court of King Menelaus of Sparta, Paris comes to flirt with Queen Helen. This scene from the Ballet Theatre production of David Lichine's 
ballet “Helen of Troy’. Principals Diana Adams and Igor Youskevitch: downstage, front. 


ing respectively. 

For that matter, this entire company (with 
certain exceptions) lacks the proper interest 
in, and feeling tor, the classical dance. They 
seem perpetually to radiate an aggressive self- 
conhdence which their collective talents do not 
justify, so that when standbys like Les Syl- 
phides, Swan Lake or Giselle do not seem 
routine and dull, they appear seandalously 
distorted. Miss Jean Sullivan, a dancer new 
to the company this fall, symbolizes one of 
their chief troubles. Her mugging as Bathilde 
in Giselle, her fatuous clowning as the Nurse 
in Romeo and Juliet. her endless smirking as 
the Queen in Princess Aurora, and her run- 
ning of the gamut of emotions from A to B as 
the Wife in Tally-lo were, | thought, both 
offensive and unpardonable. She represents 
one of the fruits of a policy of hiring either 
the Mona Lisa type of girl or the blankly 
pretty types, many of whom look like carbon 
copies of one another and who are more 
concerned with using ballet as a stepping-stone 
to a cheesecake photo in Life. beer company 
ads. or a screen test from Selznick, than as 
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The village friends of Giselle look on as she dances her brief happiness. The Ballet Theatre production of "Giselle, with Alicia Alonso as Giselle. 


Sketch for the decor by Woodman Thompson for the 
and Variations’, produced by Ballet Theatre. 


new George Balanchine ballet ‘Theme 


Friedman-Enaeler 


an end in itself. 

The new Robbins ballet, Summer Day, 
premiered December 2, did not suffer at the 
hands of the ensemble though, for properly 
speaking it is not a bellet but a dance for two 
accompanied by a pianist, on stage, playing 
Prokofieff's music (Ray Lev at the premiere, 
Sarah Marks thereafter). Again Mr. Robbins 
tries to kid the tutus off clasical ballet (which 
is always all right with me if it’s. well done), 
this time showing two teen-aged ballet students 
practicing their steps on a lazy summer day 
and making fun of their elders in the process. 
| prefer this more modest treatment to that of 
his Pas de Trots. but neither leaves me any- 
thing except as cold_as a day in December. | 
enjoy Robbins’ satirical talent when directed 
at aspects of what he knows best the 
(merican scene but I continue to find his 
satire on ballet obvious. This one is the merest 
trifle that was whipped up in a few spare 
minutes for an American-Soviet Music Society 
benefit last spring and looks it. On opening 
night Ruth Ann Koesun was the girl and 
Robbins himself the boy, with John Kriza 
taking over the latter part subsequently. Cos- 
tumes were by John Boyt. Having seen this 
ballet once, I cannot imagine why anyone 
would care to see it again, even if they split 
their sides the first time. Give me any day 
a circusy old Petipa pas de deux with Alonso 
and Youskevitch that I have seen a hundred 
times! 

I was thankful, though, that Alicia Alonso 
dropped some of the high and mighty manner- 
isms she began to assume last spring especially 
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Baron of London 


in those pas de deux, relaxing instead into 
an air of winning graciousness. | doubt that 
she has ever danced so well before, especially 
in terms of additional style, acquired partly, 
I suspect, through the choreography Balan- 
chine provided for her in Theme and Vari- 
ations. No one has ever shown off Alonso's 
natural talents and personality so successfully 
Alonso’s second-act Giselle, should 
add, has been enormously improved since last 
vear, though her first act I still find over- 
emphatic and not quite convincing. In a nut- 
shell, whereas Markova’s early Giselle was a 
sweet, shy peasant girl in love, Alonso's is a 
picture of such a girl most cunningly presen- 
ted. She asks me to consider how well. she is 
doing this or that hjt of pathos, whereupon 
1 consider and agree. But when I look at a 
watch it is to see the time, not to admire 
the mechanism. I want a dancer (as the late 
James Agate remarked of actors) to tell me 
Ciselle’s time of day, and Alonso doesn’t. She 
asks me to marvel at the way the wheels go 
round. 

1 wish that-I could discuss in detail other 
aspects of the season, both good and bad — 
the fine dancing of Youskevitch, Kaye, Laing, 
Bentley, Kriza, and others: the present shoddy 
state of Romeo and Juliet: the -approach to 
hallet which Tudor utilizes in Dark Elegies, an 
approach that IT wish so wise and competent 
an artist would employ more often. Let me 
save that point until next spring, though, when 
perhaps I can use his forthcoming Proust- 
Menotti ballet as a springboard for a full- 
scale attack upon the subject. 
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Three Ladies, No Better Than They Should Be, danced by [left to right) Barbara Fallis, Melissa Hayden and Muriel Bentley, are viewed with 
varying emotion by Dmitri Romanoff (The Husband) and Lucia Chase (The Innocent) in Ballet Theatre's production of Agnes de Mille's ‘Tally-Ho”. 


Three fancy free sailors, danced by (left to right) Jerome Robbins, John Kriza, Michael Kidd. 
are having a hard time dividing the company of two gals, Paula Lloyd and Muriel Bentley, be- 
tween the three of them. Scene from Ballet Theatre's production of Jerome Robbins’ “Fancy Free.” 
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Earl Leaf 


These ladies of the ensemble at the Latin Quarter are as good off point as they are sur le pointe. They are all rigorously trained ballet dancers 
who have adapted themselves to the demands of cabaret floor shows and have year-round employment in this field. 


MIDNIGHT BALLERINAS 
by EILEEN 0°CONNOR 


looking for jobs. dancer?—remember. there is a place for you 
in the night club—be it ever so humble— 
a great job tor any fine dancer 


EDITOR'S NOTE: These articles by Eileen O'Connor are written 
exclusively for DANCE. They are for the benefit of young dancers 
who are looking forward to a career in show business outside the 
ballet companies, and to frequent-emplovment (always a desirable 


different from the dancing scene remembered from the 20's and 

30°s in this country. We see ballet dancing as an integral part 
of theatrical spectacle. Gone are the dominating buck and wing, the 
less distinguished acrobatics or high kicks; even tap dancing has 
taken a back seat. If a young dancer cannot find a place in one of the 
major concert groups or ballet companies, if she cannot afford the 
expense of becoming a solo concert artiste, then she can take heart. 
For her there is a great career in a field wide open and hungry for 
talent, more talent. She can turn now to musical comedy, motion pic- 
tures, movie presentation houses, cabaret and night clubs, hotel supper 
rooms — even the circus! 

Of all these outlets for young talent, I want to discuss here the one 
which has many advantages for the ballet dancer, to wit: the cabaret 
or night club. 

Speaking for myself as a professional ballet dancer who has ap- 
peared widely in European and American night clubs for fourteen 
years (to say nothing of ballet dancers I have met in this field: just 
have a look at the box score) I can truthfully say that the happi- 
est, most profitable and most artistically presented appearances I 
made were in night clubs. I say this despite the fact that I enjoyed 
the rank of ballerina in the Michael Fokine company and have enjoyed 
great success as ballerina with the Charles B. Cochrane musical com- 
edies in London. 

Let us look at the facts. 


W site the dawn of 1948, we look about us and see a scene quite 
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thing). Miss O’Connor will advise the reader in the matter of music, 
costumes, lighting. One chapter will cover the adaptation of classic 
hallet technique to cabaret shows. In succeeding chapters she will 
discuss the problems that confront the newcomer in show business. 


First among the advantages of night club engagements is that a 
contract in any reputable spot is for a definite time. The number of 
weeks may be two, four, eight, sixteen, but whatever the length ol 
time, the artiste knows what it is in advance, and can plan ahead for 
herself. In legitimate shows a dancer may (and can) rehearse for 
four weeks, go to Boston or elsewhere for a “break-in,” come back to 
New York and find herself out of work one week later, if the show 
flops. After a few such experiences any artiste will see the benefit of 
a night club contract. 

Equally advantageous is the better compensation offered in night 
clubs, better by far than what you can get from a ballet company. 
from opera ballet or from the musical comedy show. Quite true, the 
movies and four-a-day presentation houses pay more, but these engage 
ments are not as numerous; the field is smaller. 

Most night clubs put on a show consisting of one or two stars, 
three or more specialty acts, and they haven't the overhead that legit- 
imate theatres or concert groups have. The large cabarets, such as 
Billy Rose’s Diamond Horseshoe, Lou Walters’ Latin Quarter, the 
Chez Paree in Chicago, the Florentine Gardens in Hollywood, spend 
a great deal on production of an elaborate show and cannot pay a> 
much as some of the smaller places, but they do guarantee a long 
contract — usually six months to a year. 

Obviously, an artiste is better off when salary and term of contract 
are definitely understood before any papers are signed. Money isn’t 
everything, But — it means a lot to any youngster who needs to 
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study, to live decently and to dress well—all facters important 
to continued success as a professional dancer. | 

Another point of special interest to young dancers who need more 
training is the possibility of working in a night club or hotel while 
studying during the many free hours of the day. Most places have 
dinner and supper shows at 8:00 and 12:00 nightly: some have a 2:00 
a.m. show; others have one free night weekly (by courtesy of AGVA): 
rarely do they have matinees, except for a few convention-patronized 
hotels. Generally the night club artiste can be in bed by 2:00 a.m. 
and doesn’t have to go to work until 7:00 p.m, at the very earliest. 

There is always time for rest, a movie, reading, letter writing, or 
just plain sociability. | completed a full academic course at Colum- 
bia University while working in New York hotels and cabarets and 
got all my homework done between shows, With sensible planning of 
the free hours, a lot can be accomplished by the night club ballet 
dancer. 

Now I come to a more professional fine point. In “show business” 
it is very important to be seen constantly. As long as you are in front 
of the public and warrant a certain amount of publicity, your “stock” 
is up. No matter how deft your bourrées, no matter how many 
fouéttés you can attain, if you are waiting in the studio for a place 
in the ballet, you have little professional value. Every new audience 
means added prestige, more experience, and you are further removed 
from the amateur ranks. Think this one over, dear reader and 
then look at the roster of famous ballet stars who have graced 
the night club floor show. 

Last, but not the least of the advantages on my list, is the oppor- 
tunity for a young artiste of individual personality to be seen to the 
best advantage in a night club show. Many outstanding personalities 
have been lost in the production of legitimate musicals or in the 
stylized limitations of ballet companies. But a really good dancer, 
who can hold the audience interest during a specialty act, has the ad- 
vantage of being seen in a costume designed to suit her individuality: 
particular tours de force can be displayed; more producers, talent 
scouts and booking agents are apt to see “personality” on a night 
club floor than anywhere else. 

feel these advantages are suflicient reason for considering night 
clubs as full or between-time employment. I haven't the space to de- 
scribe in detail some of the cabaret productions | deem outstanding 
as artistic achievements, nor could | recall the many happy experi 
ences I had personally in Paris, London, Hollywood, Miami Beach and 
New York night clubs unless | undertook to write an encyclopedia. 
Ballet is, in itself, an advantage; it knows no racial or language bar- 
riers, being as much admired in Batavias Harmony Club as in Lon- 
don’s Dorchester House, as adaptable to a supper club in Palm Beach 
as to the Cercle Interallie in Paris. 

Of course, in writing these articles | presume that the reader real- 
izes that if she is a hopeful ballerina, she must prepare herself as 
thoroughly for an appearance in a cabaret show, as if she were to 
dance the title role in Giselle. True, you may not be facing the same 
critical audience, but if you expect to command much attention and 
to hold your audience for several minutes at a time, you must be first 
rate. The audience may not know when a technical detail is faulty, 
but neither does the night club patron appreciate that a balance may 
be very difheult. 

For the benefit of those dancers who wish to prepare themselves 
for night club appearances, DANCE will publish my following chap- 
ters in the three succeeding issues, Meanwhile | shall be glad te 
answer any questions on this or succeeding articles. 


Leo Fuchs 
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BALLET DANCERS WHO HAVE 
APPEARED IN NIGHT CLUBS 


Ballerina in Billy Roses 
“Casa Manana’. various hotel 
lloor shows and the “Diamond 
Horseshoe”, in which she has 
appeared, and for which she 
still stages ballets. 


HARRIET HOCTOR 


He began his career in night 
clubs while still studying 
with Fokine. Still appears in 
night clubs occasionally. 


PAUL HAAKON 


Ballerina in) Mente Prosers 
“Copacabana: also in “La 
Martinique’, has appeared in 
virtually every form of  en- 
tertainment as ballerina. 


PATRICIA BOWMAN 


TAMARA TOUMANOV A Appeared in Paris with the 
“Folies Bergere” as very 
voung dancer. 


MARC PLATT 
(PLATOFF) 


Danced cabaret engagements 
with Viola Essen between his 
Ballet Russe and motion pie- 
ture commitments. 


BETTY) BRICE 


Example of  Fokine-trained 
ballerina who turned te pepu- 
lar forms to please night elub 
audiences and found out- 
standing success because of 
superb ballet foundation 
uncer the tap work for which 
she is noted. 


OTHERS: 


FREDERIC FRANKLIN 
ANNABELLE LYON 
VD CHARISSE 
MATA AND MARI 
VIOLA ESSEN 

JANE DEERING 
MILADA MLADOVA 
CHANDRA KALY 


NORA KAVE 
ROUDENKO 
JACK COLE 

KELLERMAN 
PIROSKA 

HMELEN KOMAROVA 
SHEILA BOND 
CAROL KING 


\ll the above have appeared in night clubs at some point in 
their career as ballet specialty acts and have improved their 
ability to adapt themselves thereby. All are fundamentally 
good ballet dancers; some are even superb dancers, and 
although some have turned to more popular forms of dance, 
others have risen to the summit of stardom in the ballet world. 


That the cabaret field is not limited to any special dance medium is 
illustrated by this group of dancers at The Harem, a Broadway night 
club. These are the Jack Cole Dancers, « superbly disciplined, attract- 
ive and talented group of dancer: whose performance is always at 
concert level, a tribute to the fact that you can be good and work 
in a cabaret floor show. 
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The American delegation to the World Youth Festival in Prague, a group of professionals and non-professionals among whom the only dancer was 
Billie Kirpich (second from right) gave a concert to show the international audience something of the soul of average American people. This is 


a scene from the music drama "The People Yes." The group is doing a square dance. 


AN AMERICAN DANCER 
AT THE 
WORLD YOUTH FESTIVAL 


by BILLIE KIRPICH 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Dancers, like other artists. are peculiar lot. 
They will not give themselves to the beating of war drums, poor sim- 
pletons. They want peace. They demonstrated this overpowering, 
universal desire by their presence. among 100,000 strong at Prague 
in the summer of 1947 at the WORLD YOUTH FESTIVAL. Inhibi- 
tions, misunderstandings, prejudices fell away from newly met na- 
tional groups like cobwebs at the brush of a hand. LET US TAKE 
OUR LESSON FROM THIS. When the opportunity arises--again, 
shall we let ourselves be bogged down by lack of organization, fears, 
inertia? Shall we let the cream of our American genius sit in idle- 
ness within our boundaries with all the world waiting to see us, as 
we did in 1947? 

We have a genuine weapon for peace, we dancers. We have demon- 
strated that we can meet with at least as great success as convening 
diplomats. And perhaps we have more to show for our convention, 
as vou will see if you read the story of the sole American repre- 
sentative of dance to the festival. 

Let Miss Kirpich take you with her on her journey to Prague. 


WENT tO PrRracve in July, 1947 as the sole representative of 

American dance at the World Youth Festival held in that city 

last summer. When I reflect on the measure of responsibility 
thrust upon me suddenly, upon the peculiar inertia which afflicts 
dancers in America as an artistic body and conversely upon the enor- 
mous wealth of our dance withheld from the world because of in- 
excusable organizational neglect, | want to shout above the inertia, 
the weak intention, the sluggish sense of responsibility: dancers, be 
proud of your American heritage, your enviable accomplishment; 
take your works and show them to the world. 

In all, there were almost two hundred Americans who attended and 
participated in the World Youth Festival: some were merely in- 
terested individuals eager to be present on a historic occasion, others 
were members of civic groups who went to study, some were singers, 
actors, painters, photographers and other artists. As I have said, I 
was the only dancer who went on this pilgrimage. I took with me 
a magnificent collection of photographs of American dancers to exhi- 
hit at Prague, of artists like Martha Graham, Doris Humphrey, 
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Hanya Holm, Charies Weidman, of ballet dancers and modern dancers 
too numerous to list, superb photographs but little enough to show 
of our boundless talent. 

I left New York early in July with a group of sixty aboard the 
S. S. Marine Flasher. bound for Prague. For the American not gifted 
in languages and unfamiliar with the geography of European cities. 
just getting about as an ordinary tourist is time-consuming and con- 
fusing. This dazed condition was further complicated for me in 
Prague, where we daily met people of up to 70 nations, and we pur- 
sued a tightly packed program from the early morning of the first 
day until midnight of the last. between July 20th and August 17th. 

These difficulties were indeed greatly mitigated by the hospitality 
and generosity of the Czech, who would usually walk blocks or a mile 
out of his way to direct you. Also, the atmosphere created by the 
national dance groups was an effective wedge in breaking away 
natural reticence. Without question, dance dominated the Festival: 
of all participating arts, it was the most popular. 

Our American delegation of singers, actors and other artists was 
housed in Roosevelt College, a simple, modern, well-equipped dormi- 
tory attached to Charles University. To our great delight, for the first 
two weeks our fellow inhabitants were the Bulgarians who had 
taken Prague by storm. Their dances, especially those of the men, 
are of incredible tempos and surprising rhythmic patterns. 

On the very first night after the opening ceremony we retired to 
the local Sugar Bow! which served strictly one beverage, the national 
“pivo” (beer). There the Bulgars daneed with exuberance until the 
proprietor reluctantly turned down the lights, They insisted that we 
do our national dances, and when we did show them some squares, 
they picked them up instantly. 

Also in that first memorable week the Soviet Ballet arrived, headed 
by ballerina Olga Lepeshinskaya, with daneers drafted from the 
state theatres of Moscow and Leningrad. Lepeshinskaya and other 
principals of the company were billeted at the Flora Hotel where 
there always was a great coming and going, packing and unpacking. 
for the delegates went on frequent tours of Czechoslovakia and 
bordering countries. 

On three occasions | did manage to have several talks with Lepe- 
shinskaya. 

The first of these was an interview arranged by the Festival Publi- 
city Office. The remnants of breakfast were still in evidence when 
we entered, which I carefully noted was very nearly the same as 
our own daily fare. There were bouquets of assorted flowers in both 
rooms. Lydia Voyonova, who was in charge of the entire cdelega- 
tion, had her head buried in a sheaf of papers and hardly nodded in 
our direction: several others were seated around talking and smok- 
ing those ridiculous Russian cigarettes that are four-fifths paper and 
one-fifth tobacco. Lepeshinskava appeared for a moment: we saw 
her breaking in a pair of toe shoes in the door jamb. She apologized 
demurely and invited us into the inner reom. She was neatly dressed 
in a dark suit, a white blouse of lovely silk, high heeled black slippers 
and an ermine stole, and when at the close of the interview she 
rushed off to make a train for Bratislava (eapitel of Slovakia) she 
perched on the top of her head a chie black hat, detinitely not of 
1947 vintage. 

We had seen Lepeshinskaya at the stately Vinohrady Theatre, one 
of the many theatres in Prague that were entirely devoted to 297 
concerts given during the month long festival. She appeared with J. 
Kondratov in a waltz to music by Moshkovski, and in the “Scene of 
Questioning” from the 2nd act of the ballet “Daughter of Her People.” 

When after the first ten minutes of the interview we had hurtled 
through vital statistics and had buckled down to the substance of 
dance (in discussion), it was possible to dispense with the inter 
preter, a very nice young man who is a professor of languages at the 
Moscow University, namely, M. Shrieber. Mme. Lepeshinskava speaks 
some English, I. unfortunately, no Russian, but we managed well 
with gesture and pantomime. She overcame her habitual shyness in 
questioning us about American dance. She is well acquainted with the 
leading cancers in all fields, and was anxious to be informed about 
modern dance. 

“Please”, she asked, “show me. how you begin and develop a class 
in modern dance?” 

I attempted to explain that this would differ somewhat in each 
school because of the various approaches and motivations which exist 
here: finally I resorted to demonstration, whereupon she became 
very animated, expressed a breathless, exuberant glee over the dis- 
covery of modern dance. She wished to buy copies of whatever books 
and movies we had brought, to show her students and colleagues back 
home. 

When Mme. Voyonova came to claim her, she warmly invited us 
to return so that we might resume our discussions. 

Each week brought new and wonderful groups to show their na- 
tional dances. Our interest was heightened by the competition of 36 
national groups held during the four week period. The participants 
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The Palestinian group dances a Hora. Paul Levine 


Pp yu! Levine 
The Austrian group in a mixed couple dance of the Austrian Tyrol. 


The Netherlands East Indies group, composed of students from England 
and Holland, perform Javanese dances at the Indonesian Concert at 
the Festival. 
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maintained such high technical and artistic standards, that the 12 
members of the jury, eminent authorities in dance and music, were 
hard put in awarding decisions. Here are some of the opinions 
expressed by the judges: Igor Moiseyeev: “The whole of the Festival 
gave me great pleasure . .. the most interesting and informative 
thing was the extraordinary opportunity for seeing things which a man 
is rarely able to get to know.” 

Helen Freyer: “The contest was the greatest success of the 
Festival. All the dances were magnificent.” 

Rotislav Zacharov: “It was a wonderful opportunity for youth to 
express its faith in the attainment of peace and cooperation. The 
dance contest was the most exciting thing .. .” 

It was as tough getting tickets( without cost) for many of the per- 
formances as for the current top Broadway musical. I gleaned that 
national dance can be theatre art of exciting technical skill and 
wide emotional appeal and dramatic content. Three of the groups 
will illustrate my meaning: 

From Poland came two groups, one from the highlands which 
performed the dramatic narrative dances of peasant origin and a 
group from the industrial area of Silesia which specialized in the 
genuine Polish Mazurka, Krakowiak and the Oberek. Julius Glatty, 
regisseur of the Polish cultural participation, explained that his 
dancers were chosen from among the best of the dance clubs back 
home, and were rehearsed as a unit for a month before the Festi- 
val. 

The Bulgarian group had 40 members’ from the secondary school. 
Sophia University, the farms; three were government clerks, and one 
was a judge; one or two more were soloists from the opera in 
Sophia. When the group was finally selected from thousands in a 
national contest, they worked under the direction of Hristo Tzonev, 
a young man of 32, who is the leading authority on folk dance in 
Bulgaria and has his own school in Sophia. 

The Indonesian dance, which is largely subjective, subtle and 
delicate of movement, completes the picture in filling those areas of 
emotion that European dance cannot always externalize. The Indo- 
nesians numbered 30 men and women, who offered a varied program 
ranging from the austere, formal dances derived from temple cere- 
monies to the broad mimings of a very dexterous music hall artist. 
Sugeng Natchadinejora, in charge of the group, told us how the 
group, students from Holland and England, managed to arrive in 
Prague at their own expense, complete with costumes and orchestra. 
despite the difficulties created by some of the governments of Western 
Europe. By comparison, the problems faced by us in America in plan- 


ning for the Festival, seemed easily surmountable. Mr. Sugeng 1m. 
formed us that in Java it is customary to study these dances from 
childhood, much as it is our habit to take music lessons. The contrast 
between the authenticity of the primitive dances of the Indonesian 
group and their anglo-saxon decorum and manners still amuses me 
when I think of it. 

This is but a small part of the world dance culture we were pri- 
vileged to see in Prague, which included the astonishing Yugoslav 
sword dances from the Isle of Korchula, of fine Greeks, the gay 
Slavs, the Norwegians and the versatile Mongolians, the incredible 
Russians of the several Soviet Republics represented, the delicate 
Koreans and the graceful dances of the French provinces. 

There was nothing memorable of modern dance at the Festival. To 
describe it briefly: 

From France came a group of five dancers under the direction of 
Jean Dorey, whose purpose it was to show current trends in Paris. . . 
There was the Czech Opera Ballet company whom we saw in a revival 
of Gluck’s “Don Juan,” staged in the beautiful gardens of the 18th 
century Wallenstein Palace. . .. The Soviet ballet offered what might 
be termed by European standards modern dance. Actually the 
technique was classic, but the themes were contemporary. What it 
lacked in creative originality, it made up in dynamism. . . .There 
was also a Dutch Lyric Theatre group with mime and dance ar- 
ranged for children. Hannah Berger, modern dancer from Austria, 
Naomi Aloskokowsky, modern dancer from Palestine and our con- 
tingent wallowed in plenty of conversation about modern dance 
over a period of four gratifying weeks. 

But nowhere did I see evidence that dance in the modern idiom 
as we know it, was at all explored or practiced. It may well be that 
modern dance is an exclusively American national dance expression. 

If we truly believe that theatre is an international language and 
that dance can be an effective envoy of good will, then it is time 
we took measure to assure ourselves that our artists will be present 
and part of such international events in the future. Last summer we 
were cultural isolationists, perhaps not by intention, but by neglect. 
Because we Americans were not leading participants in that World 
Youth Festival, we passed up our chance to share in cementing 
international friendships. 

It is time we cease to rely on disinterested sources for support in 
contingencies such as took place among us last year and in the 
future we may have an organized body, supported by the public 
itself, to mobilize a deputation of dancers when another such op- 
portunity arises, 


A group of artists from one of the State Theatres of the U.S.S.R. dance a hopak at the Prague Dance Festival. All are pupils of the Moiseyev School 


of Dance in Moscow. 
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DP EMINI’ THE TWINS must, of all people, 
perfectly understand the difficulties and 
the multiple rewards of the straddling 

of two sides of an artistic fence by artist- 
dancer Saul Bolasni, who, in the second dec- 
ade of a quixotic, frequently apoplectic career, 
drops palette and paint brushes to appear 
with modern dancer Valerie Bettis in concert, 
as he did a few weeks ago. Canvas and barre. 
turpentine and tour jetes, contractions and 
tights slippery with sweat and odds and ends 
of costume designs and projected theatre sets. 
was there ever a split personality with se much 
meat to gorge on?’ But this is no case of a 
split personality. This is more like a plot by a 
couple of the Muses, she of dance and she of 
art, the one tugging here, the other, there. 
After twelve years of being pushed around by 
the \luses, Bolasni. whose first love was dance, 
who has been crossed tip every time it looked 
as though he were going to make an advance 
to Terpischore, mutters, a dejected bari 
tone, “She doesn't love me.” No. he is the one 
who loves Terpsichore but it is the Muse of 
Art who loves Aim. This cockeved triangle has 
heen variously abetted by numerous factors. 

Mother was the first factor. Mother refused 
to send little Saul to dancing school, in spite 
of the screams of rage and chagrin of this 
unusual little boy. Sister went, but not brother. 
Brother had to go and learn how te draw. 
Somehow, Mother has turned out justified. 

To Cleveland of the thirties, from which 
solid burcher environment this changeling 
sprang, there drifted the occasional hardy 
artist or adventurer. Hlarald Kreutzberg came 
to Severance Hall to dance, and in the back 
stage crush after the concert voung Bolasni 
found himself behind a dowager whe was tell- 
ing Kreutzberg. “In my next incarnation | 
know Ill be a dancer.” 

“lll be a daneer in this inearnation.” in- 
toned Mr. B over her shoulder at Kreutzberg. 
The great German dancer regarded the gaunt 

Self-portrait, self-framed, of artist-dancer-designer Saul Bolasni, who believes he is completely  stripling of sixteen with an amused eye. 
, disguised in this agreeable manner. Portrait of Caton hangs on right wall; self-portrait on the “So you will become a dancer in this in- 
back wall. earnation ~ said he. “Perhaps you will, per- 
haps not. ‘Tomorrow, to my hotel come for 
interview. | will tell vou then” promised 
Kreutzberg. promising nothing. Into the late 
Cleveland afternoon staggered the transhgured 
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he spent several hours before the hour of the 
“interview rehearsing a speech, he found no 


FOR A 
SOLO CHARACTER 


Walter E. Owen 


dancer before vou trv he said. “You must 
first trv. Go to New York. Go to Martha Gra- 
ham (pronounced emphatically Grah-hahm) 

go to Charles Weidman. With me you cannot 
study because | will be teaching in Salzburg 


only and that is too far.” he said, dismissing 


with one imperious gesture the mere possi- 
by HELEN DZHERMOLINSKA bilitv that Cleveland might come to Salzburg, 
or that if it came to New York, that there 
was such a school as ballet. 


So Kreutzberg went on to concertize in 
Oklahoma and Saul Bolasni came to New 
York to become a dancer. 


He learned more than dancing in the classes 
which attracted him. The faces. anatomical 
2 two faces of the same coin pests and physical idicsyacracies of the 
dancers whom he met in the classes of Jose 
Limon (his first teacher). of the New Dance 


reveal the compatible dual career Group, Allan Wayne, Muriel Kaye, Edward 
(Caton, Aubrey Hitehins and Valerie Bettis 
of artist-daneer Saul Bolasni found their way inexorably into caricature, 
paint, pen and ink to form a library which, 
if put end to end, would be the story of a 
decade of passing personalities in the metro- 
politan dance world. 
During the years he struggled with the five 
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positions, the turned out hip and the impla- 
cable plie, figments of dancing feet and bodies, 
ballerinas sur les pointes correctly placed, and 
sylphide wings and eyes began to crop out 
in the ads of a number of cosmetic firms, 
fashion houses and candy manufacturers, all 
figments from the pen and brush of Bolasni. 
Those were the lean years for dancers, not 
like the fat years today; you either hoofed 
in a cabaret or worked your way into a ballet 
company from the cradle or you worked there 
because you could afford not to make a living 
at a salary large enough to maintain a horse 
fly in style. This was before AGMA unionized 
dancers and took the position that dancers 
ought to eat, ought to be able to pay rent and 
to enjoy as much security as either a plumber 
or a stagehand. During this bleak epoch, 
Bolasni kept the pot boiling with those acidly 
graceful little spots which sold chocolate and 
ladies’ hats. He was the advance guard of a 
flood of advertising artists who have given the 
fashion model something to do with her hands 
and feet, who opened the eyes of hosiery 
advertisers to the beauties of Salvador Dali. 
of makers of eau de cologne to Marcel Vertes, 
to name but two. 

Over the years he sought to paint his in- 
tensity about dancing into his now prized col- 
lection of canvasses. All his subjects have a 
physicality common to dancers, a quality oddly 
enough lacking in himself as a dancer. His 
own dancing reveals all the physicality of a 
cool wind, the austerity of a tree in winter, the 
detachment of a Franciscan friar telling his 
beads, all of that. But his capacity for under- 
standing the intensities of other dancers has 
been projected into canvasses which reveal so 
much passionate life and arrested movement 
that it is like expecting maggots to — burst 
forth from their texture. 

Look at his portrait of Edward Caton. More 
than superficial spirituality is visible in this 
work. Caton is dressed in the lavish costume 
of a prince of the Renaissance, crowned with 
laurel and is caught with his dreaming eyes 
and ascetic mouth turned away from the 
classic dancing figures in their cloud world 
pf the Renaissance, a work which easily shows 
the invading influences of such artists as 
Leonardo, Eugene Berman, Andre Beaurepaire. 
even Salvador Dali. This is not the Caton 
with the frayed sailox’s cap we see in class; 
it is a sur real Caton, boidly, imaginatively 
painted. 

Bolasni first saw Bambi Lynn in Caton'‘s 
class; she was then 17 years old and unknown. 
She made little impression on him until one 
day, he regarded her and it dawned on him 
forcefully that she was personality. He 
painted her as a Renoir child, which is the 
quality she has brought to a great many of her 
theatre characterizations, now famous. He was 
one of the first to see it. This child is now 
doing very well: she has appeared in Theatre 
Guild plays like Oklahoma! and Carousel (in 
which she spoke lines) and most recently as 
Alice in American Repertory Theatre's Alice 
in BW onderland. He has painted a whole gal- 
lery of dancers, but never one in the tutu 
of the romantic period. 

“IT am sorry about that, but I really can't 
see any dancer except Markova in a tutu,” 
he remarks, with finality. 

He has painted and sketched such people as 
Vicki Henderson, whose startling negro beauty 
shines out of a demure white period dress, of 
Ray Harrison, whose face of a tragic harlequin 
brings pathos and humor to his roles in the 
theatre, of Katherine Sergava (a_ portrait 
called “Nostalgia d'apres Bernhardt), of Sono 
Osato and Valerie Bettis. 

He was looking out the window of his 55th 
Street studio one day when his eye fell on a 
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Portrait of dancer Valerie Bettis, by Saul Bolasni. 


passing girl whose chiaroscuro beauty, even 
at the distance of three stories, left him pop- 
eyed and breathless. He nearly fell out the 
window following her with his eyes. He 
seriously considered running down the street 
after her. The fabulous beauty turned up one 
day in Caton’s classes and her name was (is) 
Sono Osato. Bolasni’s stark portrait of | this, 
the most orchidaceous woman he ever met, 
hangs in style on Walter E. Owen's proudly 
possessive wall. (Don't bother to try to get 
it away from him). 

Look at Bolasni’s droll portrait of a trun- 
cated Valerie Bettis. In approaching the pre- 
sentation of a dancer who has had an over- 
whelming influence on his artistic life, who is 
almost a cult to him and others touched by 
her personal magnetism, he sought originality 
of approach and found it by severing the 
torso at the knees and continuing the reflected 
legs in a mirror on the wall. 

The day Valerie Bettis and her husband 
Bernardo Segall, the Brazilian pianist, walked 


into Bolasni’s studio in 1944, he was spiritually 
and mentally prepared for the metamorphosis 
from ballet dancer to modern. Ballet, at 
which he had labored for several years, had 
given him something substantial but had worn 
him spiritually thin. 

“IT think I have always preferred modern 
dance, in a funny kind of way,” he said, “be- 
cause creativeness has always seemed para- 
mount to me. All of my work is essentially 
creative, but to try to become any kind of 
dancer without preliminary study of ballet 
is to sink into a mire, utterly foolish and un- 
necessary. 

To bear this out, he recalled that lack of 
application at the barre lost him a job in 
1941, when he went with a fellow dancer to an 
audition for the Jooss Ballet, then in New 
York. The friend was not accepted, but the 
regisseur, who noticed Bolasni’s hungry look, 
invited him to take a class with the com- 
pany the following day, so that the director 
could see his work. Alack, he was so much 
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out of practice he flunked the classroom test 
—and Ballet Jooss has had to get along with- 
out his services all these years. He had been 
careless about practice for some months prior 
to this audition—glean whatever yeu can from 
this sober tale. 

In 1943 Helen Tamiris saw Bolasni in 
Caton’s class and offered to take him with her 
to the summer theatre at Green Mansions. That 
likewise ended embryowise when the direc- 
tion of Green Mansions decided on no men 
in the summer company. Two years later, 
however, in 1945, he was sufficiently well 
grounded in modern work, after study with 
Bettis, to appear in the musical “Up in Cen- 
tral Park,” in dances arranged by Tamiris. 

- At other intervals he was crossed up by the 
| frowning Muse, (to say nothing of the idio- 
cies inherent in the booking agency system) 
when he was teased into auditions which 
+ resulted in naught. An appearance in a con- 


‘ cert piece called Virginia Overture with 
) Valerie Bettis brought him an invitation to 
: appear at the office of a national artists 
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Portrait of Edward Caton by Saul Bolasni. 
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hooking agency, for a part in a show. He 
appeared for an interview in a few days and 
entered a waiting room largely inhabited by 
unemploved actors who had the petrified and 
partly fungoid exnression that comes from 
waiting in an arent’s office the better port of a 
lifetime. He waited two hours before he was 
admitted to the presence of two uncomnromis- 
ing individuals whe chewed cigars hanging 
limnly from sullen lower lins. 

“Make like a cat.” said one. without fur- 
ther everture, 

Arching his back and gathering himself for 
* lean. Rolasni amiably produced a mieaw ond 
mode like a cat. 1t was ro use meewine The 
ofice how eventually got the joh—after dan-r- 
ine his life savines to the production of the 
shew (which flanned). 

This tele of jobs lost. and failures are on'y 
too familiar to the professional dancer. Te 
is the tale of apprenticeship. There is no 
eveding it. no matter what or who vou are. 

Only after an apprenticeship leaded with 
frustrations and adventure. has the reed he- 
come not quite so thorny. At last the relentless 
\inse shows signs of relenting. 

He attributes this fulfillment. not te his own 
evnerience and development, not to his sense 
of persnective. of his anpreciation of fuanda- 
mental humanities. of his canacitv for lanech- 
ine at the absurdities which heset mortal man 
and artist. of never-failing humor. of never- 
ending labor and struggle with techniawe and 
enirit. but to bis association with Valerie 
Bettis. The worshinning tone of the discinle 
ereens into his voice when he talks about 
his teacher. 

“To me.” he savs. “Rettis is the most stimu- 
lating teacher T know: her 
theatre where her personal force and dwn-- 
mism are bhoundlessly snent and 
You cannot heln but feel the coatecion of 
this foree, intellectually and nhvsicelly 
She teaches vou to make movement vour own.” 

Miss Bettis. a creative with no 


classes are a 


exhibited. 


individual 
emall appreciation of talent. hes broueht more 
than the dancer out of the dual artist Rolasni. 
Sensing in him a response to the problem of 
adeanate design for costume. she has em- 
ploved his gift fer design and his knowledee 
of movement to create costumes for her works. 
Rolasni has desiened and executed costumes 
for Daisy Lee. Theatrics. Dramatic Incident. 
Toccata for Three. Rondel for a Young Girl 
one Five Abstractions in Space and her most 
recent work Status Ono. He has also desiened 
the costumes for Charles Weidman’s Dialogue. 
He is a recently admitted costume member of 
the United Scenie Artists Union, which en- 
compasses most of the known talent for stace 
design in the country. His study of composi- 
tion with Bettis has taucht him to better un- 
derstand choreorrapher’s intent. to punctuate 
the dynamics of movement with facile 
tumerv, a faculty all too rarely exploited by 
designers. 

\s too many dancers know to their sorrow, 
a badly designed costume can completely an- 
nihilate the dancer's performance. is 
Bolasni’s conviction that a designer con break 
a dancer's heart and ruin a choreographer’s. 
Ile quotes you endless prove this 
point, of meaningless decoration, confusion of 
color, of ignorance of line. 

Eternally torn between expression as a 
dancer and expression on canvas or in de 
sign, Saul Bolasni is really a phenomenon, a 
crystallized Siamese twins of the arts; he is 
the two faces of the same coin, no matter 
what the outlet. To give the sister Muses their 
due, they have coached him in a pas de 
deux that he performs as a solo with the 
temerity of a Clovis Sangrail and the dedica- 
tion of a prophet. 
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O OTHER COUNTRY in the world possesses such a 
fabulous wealth of folk dance and music as vast, 
colorful, exotic Brazil, a country sprawling over 

more than half the South American continent from the 
steaming Amazon jungles to the frosty pampas of Rio 
Grande do Sul, from the Atlantic seaboard nearly to the 
Andes. 

Brazil’s folklore represents a medley of rhythm, 
melody, ceremony, custom and tradition inherited from 
the diverse peoples who inhabit this glorious country. 
In the veins of the Portuguese settlers flowed Celtic- 
Iberian, Phoenician, Latin, Moorish and Jewish blood. 
They had distilled the essences of these cultures with 
others learned in India, the Levant and the Orient by 
the time they came to settle the New World. On the 
scene, when they arrived, they observed and absorbed 
much of the traditional dance and music of the aborigi- 
nal Indians. Later the African slaves from the Sudan, 
Congo and Gold Coast added their peculiar genius 
to the pot-pourri. 

The gayety, universal appeal and vitality of Brazilian 
dance and music is always spilling over the borders of 
the country into neighboring lands, sometimes to reach 
the whole world. 

The first native dance to burst the boundaries and 
invade the dancehalls and salons of Paris, New York, 
London and other world capitals was the Maxixe, a 
natural offspring of the European polka and various 
Afro-Brazilian dances such as the Lundu and Batuque. 

Twenty years’ later the Samba exploded its energy 
upon the world. To the laughing Brazilian and his 
black-eyed, warm-blooded senhorita, Samba is like some 


Frevo dancers on the streets of Rio during Carnival. 


The Frevo, carnival-style, always with a silly parasol in one 
hand, being danced by Madeleine Rosay, prima ballerina 
of the Municipal Opera in Rio de Janeiro. 


Eros Volusia, Brazil's First Lady of the Dance, a beautiful, 
sensuous and authentic dancer of Brazilian folk dances, 
author, lecturer and research worker on Brazil's fabulous 
treasure trove of dance. Here she performs movements 
from Amazon Indian dances. 
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MACUMBA CEREMONIES commence with the obeisance to the priest or priestess who is dressed 
in the ceremonial robes of a divinity. The filhas do santo (or blessed daughters) throw them- 
selves prone, roll first on one side, then to the other, rise to their elbows to clap and chant or 
sing to the music of the stabaques, or drums. 


- A GALAXY OF MACUMBA DIVINITIES, represented by their filhas do santo, performing one 


f of the typical dances of this Afro-Brazilian fetish religion. They are dancing in the barracao, or 
- sacred dance pavilion, of the famous Macumba priest, Joasinho d'Agomeia. 
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Twisted legs by two Capoeira fight-dancers, who happen to be performing 
upside down. Part of the success of Capoeira-style self-defense is surprising the 
attacker by standing on the hands and fighting with the feet. 
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pagan religious rite as a matter of fact Samba was 
born in the fetish-cult centers of Brazil. The true 
Brazilian Samba is not a fixed pattern of steps such 
as we know it in the United States today. “Samba” is 
a generic term applicable to anything from drums to 
a whole galaxy of dances, solo. paired, group, circle, 
square, religious, secular or profane, so long as they 
fall within the framework of the duple meter, the major 
kev and the lively tempo. 

We dance a form of urban Samba which one might 
call a bastard version of the real thing except that it 
is so polite, refined and respectable. The rural Samba 
has been danced in Brazil for hundreds of years under 
various guises and names: Batuque, Batucada, etc. One 
authority states there are 200 or more variations of the 
Samba in Brazil. 

The heritage of Samba can, however, be traced to 
the womb of Mother Africa but the birth took place 
in the sacred dance pavilions of the Afro-Brazilian fetish- 
cult centers, a magico-religion with its capital in Bahia. 
Since then it has cross-bred with various Indian, 
European, Caribbean and North American. dances, 
moving from the Macumba barracaos to the cheaper 
dancehalls, then the aristocratic salons and finally the 
hannts of dance-loving peoples everywhere in the world. 

Dancing in the Macumba ceremonies still retains a 
measure of purity. Granfinos, the social elite of Brazil, 
perform an emaciated, inhibited, narrow, mincing Samba 
little different in texture and form from a polite fox- 
trot. Samba is still gay, colorful, exotic and rather erotic 
in the popular dancehalls and cabarets of the cities. 
Much of it is improvised and lately has included steps 
and movements from the American Fox-Trot and the 
Cuban Rumba. 

The most complex of uninhibited Samba is danced by 
the bacchanalian hordes of revelers during the Carnival 
which starts on Fat Saturday and ends on Shrove Tues- 
day each year. The whole population goes loco with 
music, dance, rhythm and irrepressible joy. Inhibitions, 
propriety, decorum and even sanity vanish into the elec- 
tried air. Carnival differs from Mardi Gras in New 
Orleans, Nice and other cities because it is a people's 
fiesta, not a tourist attraction designed to lure dollars 
into the pockets of merchants. No stores, shops, offices 
or places of business are open during Carnival unless 
they are necessary to the proper enjoyment of the event. 

The carnival balls start two months before the official 
opening, with more and more being held on week-end 
nights until, during carnival itself, hundreds are in pro- 
gress. All are noisy and ineflably gay orgies of auto- 
intoxication induced by musie and dance. 

The real folk festival occurs in the streets, especially 
when the Eseolas de Samba. or carnival clubs, come down 
out of the surrounding hills to set pandemonium loose, 
snaking out in Samba lines behind their battery” of 
drums, tambourines and pandeires. There are proces- 
sions of expensively dressed ranchos, parades of floats 
and other spectacles but the main thing is always par- 
ticipation rather than mere pageantry for exhibition 
purposes. Nothing shert of earthquake. hurricane 6ér 
tidal wave could halt the frenzied, madeap play and 
horse-plav of the costumed Cariocas during the carnival. 

The carnival songs are the soul of the Mardi Gras, 
new ones appearing every vear together with a few 
old favorites. Most of the songs are Sambas, Marchas 
and Frevos. 

The Mareha Carnavalesea, lively. malicious, vital and 
gay, is perhaps the most typical music of the Rio car- 
nival seldom heard other times of the year. The 
Marcha was once a military march but is now more 
of a rhythmic walk or prance, with turns and impro- 
vised movements. When the oven-like ballrooms get 
too crowded to dance horizontally, the dancers perform 
vertically, simply jumping up and down to the Marcha 
rhythm. 

The Frevo is something quite fantastic. Frevo addicts 
say it will some day supplant the Samba in popular 
fancy but this is unlikely because of the physical 
stamina and dexterity required. The Frevo looked to 
me like a combination Russian Hopak, U. S. tap, Irish 
Jig, ballet tour de jete and St. Vitus dance. 

Eros Volusia, Brazil's First Lady of the Dance, a 
beautiful captivating and sensuous dancer of the con- 
cert stage, a folklorist, author and lecturer of unusual 
intellectual capacity and integrity (what a combina- 
tion!) describes the Frevo as a “departure from all 
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FILHAS DO SANTO, (Daughters of the Saints), young 
girls and women whose lives have been consecrated to 
certain of the Macumba gods, dance a primitive SAMBA 
in the sacred dance pavilion of a Caboclo-sect terreira 
in Bahia, Brazil, birth-place of the Samba. 


known dance, possessing an extemporaneous quality of 
accelerated rhythm and precipitous movement, with fake 
falls, snake-like leg movements, twisted aerial leaps 
which defy the laws of gravity, ridiculous positions and 
gestures, arms that shake frantically and assume im- 
provised poses and attitudes, facial expressions in which 


A CHORUS LINE at the Havana-Madrid night club in 
New York, performing a Broadway version of the Samba. 
Note the similarity between these girls and the Daughters 
- the Saints in the Macumba Temple, in the photograph 
above. 


the eyes, nose, cheeks and lips seem to dance, steps 
and movements which seem entirely new in the world 
of dance.” 

The Frevo erupted out of the Carnivals in Bahia and 
Pernambuco where Capoeira dancing is prevalent. Cap- 
oeira is a form of African jui-jitsu, performed to music, 
vaguely similar to the L’Ag’ya, the fighting dance of 
Martinique which Katherine Dunham includes in the 
repertory of her dance company. 

Capoeira, which has reached its highest artistic de- 
velopment in Bahia under the great teacher, Meste 
Bimbi, is a genuine means of self-defense and the 
dancer learns to handle an attack from as many as 
eight men simultaneously, throwing them in all direc- 
tions and crippling them one by one until all are in- 
capacitated. Students are taught to fight-dance with 
razors in their teeth, hands and toes. It is such a dan- 
gerous and vicious art form that Meste Bimbi will not 
accept students not having the highest moral character. 
A simpler Capoeira is danced by inexpert dancers dur- 
ing Carnival for a few coppers contribution. 

My most exciting and instructive experience in Brazil 
were the Carnival in Rio and the Macumba (Candom- 
ble) ceremonies in Bahia, the old and picturesque sea- 
port, once the national capital. 

Two basic forms of magico-religion, a blend of Afri- 
can and Indian cults, intertwined with Catholicism, has 
produced Macumba, a vast culture of religious dance 
ritual dedicated to supernatural forces. 

In all these rituals, music predominates over words, 
and dance carries movement to a point of exaltation. 
The drum-beats, chants, songs, shouts, hand-clapping, 
fireworks and exultant cries of the ebony-skinned wor- 
shippers in hundreds of fetish-cult centers ring through 
the lush, tropical nights of the old city night after 
night. 

Macumba, which is an Afro-Brazilian version of Voo- 
doo, has degenerated seriously in Rio de Janeiro where 
unwholesome and even vicious practices have crept in. 
The rites have become mere excuses for orgies to which 
tourists are admitted for a fee. 

In Bahia, spiritual capital of the Macumbeiras, strict 
rules and taboos maintain the religious ceremonies at 
a high level of dignity, beauty and morality. Drinking, 
wenching and the use of loud or pbscene language is 
taboo. 

Macumbeiras are usually good Catholics, dancing in 
the fetish-cult temples and pavilions until time for 
Sunday morning Mass when they will attend in groups. 
The Church has, for the most part, adopted a tolerant 
policy of letting things go, believing the old supersti- 
tions will die anyhow. It has proven the wisest policy. 

There are three sects of the Macumba religion in 
Bahia: Gege-Nago, the most purely African, Congo- 
Angola, more closely associated with Catholicism, and 
Caboclo, mixed African, Indian and Catholic, with a 
greater appeal to persons of mixed African and Indian 
blood. 

Music and dance are the most important ingredients 
of ceremonies in all sects. All have rites before the 
altars of various Candomble deities, sacrifices of ani- 
mals and fowls, fire ceremonies, processions and pa- 
rades through the streets on fiesta days, etc. The 
pantheon of the Candombles is complex, each god hav- 
ing his equivalent in a Catholic saint. Attitudes of 
worshippers in each sect is reverent and sincere. 

Dance is nigh pure African in the Gege-Nago and 
Congo-Angola rituals but strongly Afro-Indian in the 
Caboclo. This may be seen, for instance, in the fre- 
quent aerial leaps by dancers and priestesses in Indian 
costumes, as compared with the African characteristic 
dancing with feet seldom lifted more than a few inches 
from the ground, in a sort of syncopated shuffle. 

The story of Brazilian dances could fill a whole 
library of weighty tomes. One book alone would be 
required for accounts of the dances and ceremonies of 
the Maracatus, Congas, Congadas and Cucubis which 
revolve around the negro reminiscences of royal Afri- 
can courts, ruled by the king with his queen, concu- 
bines, ladies-in-waiting, court ministers, field marshals. 
military attaches and other members of the royal 
retinue. 

The fairs, fiestas and festivals of Brazil would re- 
quire additional volumes to report and recount. Yet 
there has been comparatively little research and scien- 
tific prospecting of Brazil’s treasure trove of dance lore. 
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HE PRACTICED EYES of eighteen judges 

appraised and evaluated the skill of six 

couples in the final few minutes of the 
First Professional Ballroom Championships the 
night of December Sth at the City Center 
Casino in New York. From this store of com- 
bined knowledge came the decisions — the 
Championships title, the DANCE MAGAZINE 
trophies and First Prize of $500.00 to Charles 
Mulligan and May Wenz. Second Prize of 
$300.00 was awarded to Gene Ravel and 
Loretta Dee. The Third Prize of $200.00 was 
given to Mr. and Mrs. John Phillips. And with 
these awards a thrilling chapter closed, and 
a new one opened, on ballroom dancing in 
the United States. 

Those final few drama-packed moments were 
the climax to a series of events which began 
months ago in the heat of mid-summer. After 
a hiatus of some months we were returning 
as Ballroom Editors of DANCE MAGAZINE, 
and we were deep in a discussion with Rudolf 
Orthwine, Publisher, and Helen Dzhermolin- 
ska, Editor, about how the best interest of the 
ballroom dance profession could be served. 
Inevitably the subject of professional com- 
petitions arose, and our talk touched on how 
such competitions had served ballroom dancing 
in England and on the Continent for some 
twenty-five years, and how they had worked 
to maintain standards of dancing at a high 
level. And so, from that conversation, came 
plans for the First Professional Ballroom 
Championships here. We were designated to 
organize and direct the competition. 

An Advisory Committee of long recognized 
dance authorities was formed. With Franklyn 
Oakley as Chairman, and Maya Boleyn, 
Rodolfo D’Avalos. Ralph De Villa, Osear 
Duryea, Don Le Blanc, Herbert Lee, Fred Le 
Quorne, Arthur Murray, Gustavo Ramirez, 
Bernie Sager, A. J. Weber, and also Rudolf 
Orthwine and Helen Dzhermolinska, the Com- 
mittee began to function to assist in plans 
for the Competition. 

How were we all to meet the challenges such 
plans presented? Here was ballroom dancing 
— many things to many people — at once an 
art and a recreation — with no formalized 
standards, and yet with a technique and a 
discipline and rules only too well-known to 
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its devotees. For such a Competition to be 
judged accurately there must be agreement on 
basic principles for each dance, and just as 
important, there must be understanding by 
the contestants of what was expected of them. 
All that we had in this country in the way of 
competitive standards were the styles exhibited 
in the major amateur competitions. And these 
standards were based on exhibitionistic aspects 
of ballroom dancing — a style to be avoided at 
all costs in our Professional Competition. 

A simple set of rules were drawn up. The 
requirements on dance style clearly indicated 
that the Competition would be judged on the 
smooth, elegant dancing that epitomized the 
social dance in its real sense. The Committee 
wanted Rumba, Foxtrot, Waltz, Tango and 
Samba that was authentic in rhythm, exciting 
and in good taste. Here indeed was a challenge 
to the contestants’ imagination and skill. 

On October 5th an open forum of Committee 
and prospective contestants was held at the 
Franklyn Oakley Studios. Questions were asked 
and answered. Demonstrations of style were 
given. The most controversial dance was the 
Tango. The rules had stated, “The Inter- 
national-Style closed Tango, suitable for well- 
filled dance floors, is preferable to the old- 
style, semi-exhibitionistic concept of this 
dance.” A number of prospective contestants, 
winners of major amateur competitions, and 
thus eligible to enter the Professional Com- 
petition, balked on this proviso and so did 
not register for the Championships. 

In our first meetings with the Advisory 
Committee we had enthusiastically stated that 
there would be such a plethora of contestants 
that it would doubtless be necessary to have 
preliminary eliminations before the series of 
evenings at the City Center Casino. We were 
thinking of the many charming young teacher- 
demonstration couples who would dance in the 
little informal dance contests about town at 
the pop of the cork of a bottle of domestic 
champagne. But a few of the Committee 
members offered dissenting opinions on this. 
They contended that the newness and the 
seriousness of Professional Championships 
would mitigate against a large field. They 
were right and we were wrong. 

When the registrations had closed there were 
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twenty-five couples entered. But to use an old 
bromide, what was lacking in quantity was 
handsomely compensated for in quality. For 
the twenty-five registered couples certainly 
boasted within their ranks the finest ballroom 
dancers around. It was as if there had been 
a series of eliminations, and these couples 
had won through. 

Ten couples survived the preliminary con- 
tests, placing Ist, 2nd and 3rd somewhere 
within the five dances. For their skill, their 
sportsmanship and their devotion to ballroom 
dancing our personal thanks, the thanks of the 
Committee and of DANCE MAGAZINE to 
Henry Kane and Celea Berk, John Luechese 
and Camille Barbera, Mickey Mass and Dolly 
Mamalis, Charles Mulligan and May Wenz. 
Mr. and Mrs. John Phillips, Gene Ravel and 
Loretta Dee, James Reynolds and Sally Hullen, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Scrocca, Albert Sessa, 
and Alice Nails and Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 
Trepp. Aside from their ability as dancers, 
these couples were a handsome crew, with the 
ladies beautifully and flatteringly gowned, and 
the gentlemen impeccable in white tie and 
tails. 

In the preliminary contests the dancers were 
judged on a Point System as follows: Twenty 
points for Authentic Rhythm and Style; and 
Five points each for Carriage, Footwork, Ani- 
mation and Variations. A panel of five judges 
was utilized for each preliminary contest. For 
the finals the ten couples, dancing in groups 
of five couples for five minutes, were judged 
by separate panels of five judges in each dance 
according to this Point System. The six couples 
with the highest total scores were brought be- 
fore the judges again. These couples included 
the First, Secorid and Third Prize winners 
and John Luechese and Camille Barbera, Mr. 
and Nirs. Robert Scrocea and Albert Sessa 
and Alice Nails. 

Then. a total of eighteen judges, en masse, 
who had served in judging the five dances, 
scored the top six teams. The couples danced 
two minutes each of Waltz, Tange, Samba, 
Rumba and Foxtrot in succession. At the end 
of this period, each judge ranked the couples 
for their all-around ability as dancers — First, 
Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth or Sixth. These’ 
points were tabulated, and the lowest total 
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score thus became First Prize winner, the 
next lowest score was Second Prize winner, 
and the Third Prize was given to the couple 
with the third lowest score. 

The ranking ballroom authorities who 
officiated were: Maya Boleyn, Carlos Cruz, 
Rodolfo D’Avalos. William de Rham, Ralph 
de Villa, Oscar Duryea, Doris Eaton, Jules 
Glaenzer. Lawrence Hostetler, Don Le Blane, 
Herbert Lee, Fred Le Quorne, Alec Mace- 
Kenzie, Evaline McCullagh. Franklyn Oakley. 
Bernie Sager, Leroy H. Thayer and A. J. 
Weber. 

With the original field of contestants ex- 
hibiting dancing of high quality, it was in- 
evitable that the ten teams which had won 
through to the finals demonstrated excellent 
form. And it followed that the six teams that 
remained contesting for the Championship 
showed dancing of rare beauty, which was 
truly a revelation to judges and spectators 
alike. We feel we can say with complete 
truth that such dancing. had never before been 
demonstrated by one group in this country. 

That the judges were faced with a difficult 
task in making their final selections is proved 
by the fact that the six teams ranked closely 
in the ultimate decision. 

The selection of Charles Mulliean and Mav 
Wenz as the Champions, despite technical 
aberrations in Waltz and Samba. establishes 
the fact that the sheer grace of movement 
this couple demonstrated in their all-around 
dancing outweizhed considerations of absolute 
technical standards. 

Among the three top couples there was a 
wide range in dance values. Mr. Mulligan 
and Miss Wenz displaved brilliance of line 
and flow of movement. In third place the 
dancing of Mr. and Mrs. John Phillins showed 
technical excellence. In between. Mr. Ravel 
and Miss Dee well deserved second place with 
a snarkling style which blended grace and 
good form. 

Needless to say. all ten of the contesting 
teams had their staunch adherents. who saw 
only their favorites as deserving of the Cham- 
nionshinps. But there is one point on which 
there apnears to he universal agreement. and 
that is that these First Professional Ballroom 
Championships have filled a void which has 
existed for many vears. Contestants. iudees 
and spectators coneur that with this Profes- 
sional Comnetition enormous strides have been 
made in hringine order into anarchic 
situation. The task is vast. and has really 
just begun, but we are confident that with all 
who are interested in cooperating in standard- 
izing the social dance. great good will accrue 
to the profession. and in turn to those millions 
of persons into whose lives ballroom dancing 
brings pleasure and beauty. 

Osear Kosarin and his Ballrooni Disc or- 
chestra plaved for the Competition. His ad- 
herence to specified tempos and his skill in 
interpreting the various rhythms provided 2a 
splendid accompaniment for the dancers. 

Our warm personal thanks and the thanks 
of DANCE MAGAZINE are given to the 
Advisory Committee, who entered so whole- 
heartedly into plans for the championships. 
Thanks, too, to the judges, and particularly 
to Doris Eaton who came from Detroit. Bernie 
Sager who came from Miami and Lerov H. 
Thayer who came from Washington. D. C. in 
order to officiate. 

And a final word of appreciation from all 
those who are devoted to ballroom dance to 
Rudolf Orthwine and Helen Dzhermolinska. 
‘Their vision in sponsoring the Championships 
through DANCE MAGAZINE will be remem- 
bered as long as the social dance continues 
to provide so many people with so much 
happiness. 
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Walter E. Owen 
The First American Professional Ballroom Championship Contest is over and the directors, spon- 
sors and winners line up for the camera. Left to right: Josephine Butler, Charles Mulligan, first 
prize-winner, May Wenz, first prize-winner, Albert Butler, Rudolf Orthwine, publisher of DANCE. 
Helen Dzhermolinska, editor of DANCE, Loretta Dee and Gene Ravel, second prize-winners, and 
Mrs. and Mr. John Phillips, third prize-winners. 


The first prize-winners, May Wenz and Charles Mulligan, photographed in action during the Fox 
Trot preliminaries, at which contest they took the first place. 
Walter E. Owen 
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FELICIA SOREL: 
AN 
APPRECIATIO. 


story and line drawing 


by JOHN VASSOS 


HETHER You TALK with Felicia Sorel 
in terms of the dance or any other 


vital subject, the reaction is always 


positive and dynamic—in terms of ideas. Her 

work and her position in the American dance 
are deeply and indelibly established. : 

In composing dance, Felicia Sorel creates 

line, mood, impression. In dancing, she is as 

active with the tips of her fingers as with the 

sweep of her body. There is something cosmic 

in the way she composes and creates movement. 

| have known Sorel, the dancer; now I know 

| the choreographer, the purveyor of ideas, that 

restless and curious artist: who penetrates the 

essence of a situation. Such things as schools 

| or tradition or academic standards have never 

existed for this individual, whose early work 

with Gluek-Sandor at the Dance Center was 


an inspiration to many of our great contem- 


porary dancers. 

Who can ever forget her Fl Amor Brujo 
and Salome, or her Blues? 

Sorel has met the challenge of art: she has 
never catered to the meretricious, never sue- 
cumbed to the cheap and easy way. She has 
faced the most diversified of stage problems in 
Mare Connelly’s “Everywhere Roam,” a piece 
of Americana which set the pattern for a 
new and creative type of balletic musical: in 
“Dark of the Moon” which Sorel directed in 
Baltimore this summer she proved she could 
direct an entire production to advantage; 
“Lysistrata” and a different adventure, again, 
where she used jive as a basis for Greek 
drama: “The Pirate.” the Lunt’s show, where 
she coached Alfred Lunt, as well created the 
7 dances: for the American Repertory Theatre. 
A Ilenry VII, pre-classic forms; negro ballet 
with movements based entirely on the primi- 
' | ‘ tive backgrounds of the negro peoples for 
Run Little Chillun: these are a few of the 
varied creative, efforts of Felicia Sorel. 


What Sorel will do next is as unpredictable 
as it is certain that it will be stimulating, fresh 


anc original. She is no believer in the use 
of old forms She has what I feel the creative 


and original choreographer must have— intel- 
lect married to emotion. 
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COSTUME 
DESIGN 
REVIEW 


a monthly service 
to dance groups and teachers — 
problems of costume design, 
and technical advice on e 
production. sets and 


lighting discussed 
and answered 

: by Theatre Design Editors 
ALFRED STERN 

: and 


MORTON HAACK 


A Grecian dancer, developed from the basic dance costume. 
A basic dance costume in wool jersey. . —. 


BASIC COSTUMING 
FOR THE DANCE 


Your questions regarding design problems will be answered 
in forthcoming issues of DANCE, This is your card of 
entree. Write Theatre Design Editors Stern and Haack in 
care of DANCE for immediate attention. 
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O MATTER WHAT their particular production may be, little 
theatre groups and dramatic schools throughout the coun- 
try can for the most part find adequate costumes to rent 

at costumers in principal American cities. It is true such cos- 
tumes often lack the consistency of treatment and color rela- 
tionship and the stylization which is such a vital part of good 
design but in the main they are suitable and measure up to the 
standards of production of little theatre or dramatic school pre- 
sentations. 

Dance groups and dancing school recitals have a much more 
complicated costume problem due to the functional requirements 
of dance costumes as, of course, movement and costume are in- 
separable in the over-all effect. Thus, we recommend that dance 
groups make or purchase a simple basie full-skirted garment in 
wool jersey which with the addition of trimmings and acces- 
sories can be adopted to serve for almost any type of period or 
contemporary dance presentation. For the sake of functionalism it 
would be well to execute such a dress so that the sleeves are 
detachable and that the bodice can be separated from the skirt. 
This can be accomplished by the use of snaps. 

For a classic Grecian dancer we have draped a chiton in muslin 
or crepe over the right shoulder. This is caught with some simple 
ornamental motif linked to two strands of beads worn around the 
throat. Various refinements of drapery ean be developed which 
will add to the interest of the costume and it is advisable to elimi- 
nate the sleeves for this treatment... The tiara portion of the head 
piece is made of cloth covered buckram and the hair is arranged 
in the traditional Grecian fashion. This ean be accomplished by 
using stiffening under a hair net and adding a few curls as the 
sketch indicates. 

For a medieval fantasy we have added an underskirt which is 
either stenciled, painted or appliqued with a suitable moyen age 
pattern. The overskirt has been caught up at the waist line and 
draped over the waist girdle which might be made of cable cord. 
We have added a full oversleeve which may be edged with beaded 
trimming. The head piece is built on a bueckram foundation 


A European Court dancer of the Middle Ages, developed from the 
basic dance costume. 
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covered with the same pattern used on the sleeves and under- 
-kirt and draped with veiling or netting trimmed with appro- 
priate ornamentation. This is worn over a cowl-like hood which 
is draped about the throat and shoulders and extends down the 
back into a train. A suitable ornamental necklace should be added. 

For a Nineteenth Century gavotte or early waltz the waist line 
is raised to directly under the bust. A simple ribbon sash caught 
with small ornaments or flowers should be added as trimming to 
further the empire look, small puffed sleeves are added and 
elbow length gloves should be worn. The skirt is made to stand 
away from the body by the use of either net underskirts or horse- 
hair ruffles around the inside bottom of the skirt. Some ribbon 
trimming and floral trimming should be used. The hair is ar- 
ranged in typical early Nineteenth Century fashion and the addi- 
tion of a few flowers in the hair will prove most helpful. 

These are merely suggestions and are to serve only as a point 
of departure. A little research in your local library will give vou 
many other ideas regarding treatment of details but the point is 
that working from a simple foundation garment one can success- 
fully create the illusion of almost any tvpe of costume desired and 
accomplish this with much more individuality of treatment and 
suitability to the particular work vou are presenting than will be 
achieved through the rental of costumes which were originally 
designed for some other purpose. There is hardly a period in the 
history of costume and dance which can not be successtully pro- 
duced by ingenious elaboration on the basie costume form. 

We have made no definite suggestions regarding color treat- 
ment as that is an individual problem related to the mood and 
treatment of your particular presentation, as well as the lighting 
and settings employed. However, for maximum use it would be 
well to exeeute the basic foundation garment in neutral shades 
such as cull blues, grays, brown or beige so that it ean be used 
time and again. 

This article confines itself to female costumes. In a later piece 
we will discuss how the same functional effects can be created 
for male costume using tights and a -tunie as a_ basis. 


With a high waistline and a deep hem, the basic dance costume 
becomes an early I9th century gown. 
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courtesy ot the Kamin Dance Book Shop 


An authentic photograph of the cast of St. Leon ballet “Humpbacked Horse” taken in 1864 at 
the Maryinsky Theatre in St. Petersburg. The quartet, from left to right: Troyitzky, Madayeva, 
OO a and F. Kscheshinky, who appear in the adagio “The Nightingale” from aforenamed 
allet. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
BALLET HISTORY 


BALLET from its birth in the Italian Renaissance to the contemporary scene 


In Twelve Parts 


by A. E. TWYSDEN 
Chapter Five 


THE RUSSIAN SCHOOL 
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URING THE YEARS 1840 to 1850, several 
dancers and choreographers of grea’ 
importance in the history of Russia: 

Ballet, came to St. Petersburg. 

First of these was Christian Johannsen 
Swedish pupil of Bournonville, who was en 
gaged as premier danseur in 1841. Johannsen 
whose stage career in Russia lasted 43 years 
danced with all the famous ballerinas of hi: 
day. Taglioni, Elssler, Andreyanova, Smirnova 
Grahn, Grisi and Cerrito. In 1869, whilst stil] 
on the stage, he began to teach in the ballet 
school, where he, more than anyone else, was 
responsible for the development of the Rus- 
sian school of dancing. Johannsen taught for 
nearly fiftv years and all the famous dancers 
of the Imperial Baiiet at the beginning of this 
century, such as Kscheshinka, Karsavina, 
Pavlova, ete. were his pupils. 

In 1844-45 for the first time, three Russian 
dancers received permission to accept foreign 
engagements as guest artists, Tatiana Smir- 
nova and Elena Andreyanova from St. Peters- 
burg, and FE. A. Sankovskaya from Moscow. 
Andreyanova was particularly successful, for 
-he was acclaimed in Paris as the successor of 
Taglioni and had a medal struck in her honor 
in Milan. 

Marius Petipa was the next foreign dancer 
to arrive. Petipa, who was born in Marseille 
in 1022, was the younger brother of Lucien 
Petipa, premier danseur at the Paris opera. 
Marivs was a pupil of Auguste Vestris and 
hefore leaving Paris, danced with both Fanny 
Elssler and Carlotta Grisi. From Paris he 
went to Nantes, Bordeaux. and Madrid, dane- 
ing and producing ballets in each city. On be- 
ing engaged for the Imperial Ballet he went 
at once to St. Petersburg where he arrived on 
May 24, 1847. What was his surprise when, 
on reporting to the Director of the Imperial 
Theatre, he was told to “go and take a rest.” 
He had arrived just as the theatres closed 


‘down for the summer vacation, so, with an 


advance drawn on his salary, he was free to 
explore the city until August. 

Petipa worked in St. Petersburg for the 
rest of his life. In 1840 he was made second, 
and two years later first maitre de ballet, which 
position he held until 1904, and during which 
time he produced sixty three ballets, forty-six 
original works and seventeen revivals. 

In 1848 the famous Jules Perrot arrived in 
St. Petersburg, after having danced and _ pro- 
duced ballets all over Europe. Perrot, who was 
born in Lyons in 1810, started his career as 
a child acrobat in his native town and after- 
wards went to Paris. Whilst there, he decided 
to study dancing and became a_ pupil of 
Auguste Vestris. Perrot had beautiful legs and 
feet but an ugly body, so Vestris, to conceal 
his defects, would never let him stand still 
on the stage, but made him keep himself con- 
tinually in motion so that the public would not 
notice his shape. Perrot followed this sug- 
gestion and as he had good elevation and was 
an extremely light dancer, he soon acquired 
the name of Perrot, “L’Aerien” (the Airiel). 

During his stay in Russia, Perrot staged all 
his best known ballets, such as “Esmeralda” 
and “Ondine.” as well as several new ones. 
and he brought back to the Imperial Ballet 
all that enthusiasm which had been lacking 
since the retirement of Didelot twenty years 
before. 

Perrot retired in 1860 and was succeeded 
first by Mazillier from the Paris Opera and 
later on by St. Leon. Petipa succeeded St. 
leon and later on was assisted by a very talent- 
ed Russian choreographer, Lev Ivanov, who 
became second maitre de ballet. With the be- 
ginning of the present century came a choreo- 
grapher with different ideas, and after him 
leodor Lopokhov. The work and ideas of these 
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choreographers will be dealt with in another 
chapter. 

In 1909 Serge de Diaghelew brought a com- 
pany of dancers from the Imperial Theatres 
to Paris where they created a sensation, for 
no such dancing, male or female, had been 
seen there for at least half a century. 

Then came the first world war and the 
Russian Revolution, which cut the ballet off 
from all contact with the rest of the world, 
just as the French ballet had been isolated 
in the previous century. 

Russian Ballet is French Ballet brought to 
its full flowering with some smaller contribu- 
tions from the Italian School. Most of the 
choreographers were French or, as in the case 
of Angiolini, French trained. Cecchetti, who 
taught in the school for six years, was, as we 
have seen, obliged to modify his Italian 
methods in accordance with the wishes of the 
Director of the school, so that the Italian 
influence was not very great. Naturally enough, 
the Russians set themselves to copy the Italian 
dancers Zucchi and Legnani and, in the end 
outdanced them, but not all were encouraged 
to try. Pavlova, for example, who tried to do 
32 fouettes, was told that such tricks were not 
for her, that they would spoil the fragile 
charm of her dancing! 

The Russians believe that a perfect tech- 
nique is necessary, but that technique is not 
an end in itself. It is the means by which the 
dancer conveys the ideas of the choreo- 
erapher and the essence of the role portrayed. 


THE MOSCOW BALLET 

A ballet company and a theatre school came 
into being in Moscow about 130 years later 
than that of St. Petersburg. When ballet 
was firmly established in Russia, those nobles 
who had troupes of serf dancers, began to pre- 
fer ballet to national dancing. Some hired 
foreign dancing and music masters to train 
dancers and musicians, and had theatres built 
and decorated by serf artists. 

Thése troupes were sometimes sold, either 
entire or as individual dancers and the gov- 
ernment not infrequently bought them. In 1806 
one such troupe was presented to the Imperial 
Theatre in Moscow, the Director of which im- 
mediately brought another whole troupe and 
fourteen dancers from a third. From this ma- 
terial was formed the Imperial Ballet in 
Moscow. 

The serf dancers belonging to the govern- 
ment were well treated and in 1809 a theatre 
school, like that of St. Petersburg, was opened 
for the education of their children. 

In 1824 all the serf dancers of the Imperial 
Theatres were set free, and an order was given 
that no dancer could be required to perform 
more than twice in one week since the daily 
classes were hard and the performances very 
exhausting. 

The ballet in Moscow was much more in- 
clined towards nationalism than that of St. 
Petersburg. Russian legends formed the sub- 
jects of some of the ballets and national 
dances were frequently included. Carlos Blasis, 
who visited Moscow at intervals from 1850 to 
1864, bequeathed something of his teaching 
tradition to the school, the effects of which 
remained for, many years. 

Later, under Gorski, a pupil of Petipa, the 
hallets were full of “primitive fury and 
pathos.” but the Moscow company. never 
equalled that of St. Petersburg. It did, how- 
ever, produce some very fine male dancers 
towards the beginning of the present century, 
notably Mordkin, Volinine and L. Novikov, 
while one ballerina, Ekaterina Geltzer, has 
heeome a legend, since she is said to have 
created the role of the young Chinese girl 
in the “Red Poppy” when well over sixty. 

to be continued 
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courtesy of the Kamin Dance Book Shop 


Unknown artist's sketch of the 2nd act decor from the ballet “Ruslan and Ludmilla,” produced 
at the Bolshoi Theatre in Moscow, 1848. 


Lithograph of the Wicked Fairy Carabosse with her attendants from the ballet “Sleeping Beauty’ 
performed in Moscow at the Bolshoi Theatre in 1829. 


courtesy of the Kamin Dance Book Shop 
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GEORGE 
CHAFFEE 


- Ballet - 


Class & Private Instruction 
Adelaide Vernon, ass't. 
Circular on Request 
146-148 W. 56th St.. N.Y. C. WA 4-2064 


TATIANA CHAMIE 


From Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, formerly 
Ballet Master of Monte Carlo Opera 


School of Ballet 
LESSONS DAILY 
SPECIAL TRAINING for dancers in 


the repertoire of Russian Ballets 
200 W. 57th St., N.Y. C. Circle 7-1662 


PAUL HAAKON 
SCHOOL OF BALLET 


MORNING and AFTERNOON 
CLASSES by Mr. HAAKON 


Phone For Appointment. 
139 W. 56th St. CO 5-9379 


OREST sergievsky 
formerly of the Met. Ballet, 
Ballet Theatre, & Ballet Russe 
BALLET-CHARACTER 


dances choreographed 


139 West 5éth Street, N. Y. C. 
CO 5-9379 (Paul Haakon Studio) 


SWOBODA-YURIEVA 


SCHOOL OF BALLET 


50 WEST 57th STREET 
New York Ci 5-8198 


HUAPALA 


HAWAIIAN DANCES 


Ancient and Modern 
108 East 38th Street a ¥. 8. LE 2-6044 


METROPOLITAN OPERA BALLET 
SCHOOL 


Classes in Technique for Children and Adults 
Director: MARGARET CURTIS 
Special Professional Classes 
Ballet Master: EDWARD CATON 
Character Classes: BORIS ROMANOFF 
Information: Kathleen Harding 
Metropolitan Opera House 
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DAZIAN’S DRESSES 


THEATRE 


DAZIAN'S on Marion Street in the Bowery. The Dazian family is pictured on the shed above 
ground floor, watching the Union Troops march by — this during the Civil War in 1862. 


by LUCYLE ADRIENNE ALTER 


AZIAN’S — a colorful madhouse! 
Dazian’s, the world’s oldest and 
largest theatrical fabric house, 

costuming dancers from Pavlova to Paul 
Draper, where so many theatrical per- 
sonalities congregate, they might do 
well to open a “Dazian’s Tea Room”. 


“Fabrics by Dazian’s” is as integral 
part of a theatre playbill as the Dramatis 


Personnae. Costuming current hits like 
Oklahoma, Carousel, Fancy Free, Up in 
Central Park, Lute Song, and Ice-Time, 
have added no little prestige to the 
familiar name of Dazian’s. 

The year was 1842, exactly 105 years 
ago that Wolf Dazian, a Bavarian 
draper, opened a small fancy and dry 
goods store on Marion Street in the 
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Bowery. Since then, Dazian’s, now at 
142 West 44th Street. in New York, 
has expanded into a million dollar busi- 
ness. Emil Freidlander, George Fein- 
berg. and Rudolph Wurthman are the 
three ke} figures behind the scenes of 
this “theatrical museum’. 

Inside the antiquated building on 
44th Street, one flight above the show- 
room — a glowing mass of brilliant 
technicolor lies; in sharp contrast, a 
venerable library. dimly lit. On close 
inspection this unobtrusive den becomes 
alive with memorabilia of another age. 
Fondly framed playbills. yellow with 
age, herald the performance of Weber 
and Fields in Whoop-Dee-Doo (with 
Lillian Russell) ; photographs, sketches, 
and caricatures of every artist who ever 
graced the American Theatre, hang on 
the aging walls in quiet dignity. 


DAZIAN'S show-window, part of an exhibition commemorating the firm's 
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More elegant and modern in its con- 
struction is the library on the seventh 
floor of Dazian’s. Estimated to be worth 
$100,000, this “inner sanctum” boasts of 
the complete //ogarth Works. volumes 
of the History of Costumes, The Theatre. 
Pavlova, and the Russe Ballet. Every- 
thing relating to dance and to the thea- 
tre is here. Choreographers and design- 
ers of dance scenes come to Dazian’s 
for their research on ballet. A complete 
theatrical reference library is available 
to them. 

Above the fireplace in the plush set- 
ting is a large water-color of Dazians 
and its employees on Marion Street in 
1812. There is a mobile quality about it, 
unclear and flickering. much as an old- 
time silent film. Huge albums of moun- 
ted clippings. playbills. opera and ballet 


programs, noticeably deteriorating, 


105th anniversary. 


ATKINSON STUDIO 


tap, ballet, acrobatic, ballroom 


719 E. 32nd St. BROOKLYN 


MA 6-0738 


MABEL HORSEY'S Studios 


Tap © Toe « Ballet * Acrobatic 
Drama « Music « Sight Reading 
Piano, Popular & Classics 


Cl 5-9467 1697 Broadway Suite 607 N.Y.C 
Leonard Dickerson, Gen. Magr., Cl 5-7358-9 


Approved G.!. Bill of Rights (Male and Female) 


DONALD SAWYER 


BALLROOM AND TAP 
Write for new list of Teachers’ notes 
637 Madison Ave.,New York 22,N.Y. 

Plaza 3-8639 


BERNIE SAGER 


Private Instructions for Teachers 


2180 Broadway at 77th St., N. Y. C. 
TRafalgar 3-2357 


FRED LE QUORNE 


courses in swing, ballet, tap 
and exhibition routines 
teachers’ courses in ballroom dancing 
5 W. 46th (off 5th Ave.) LO 3-0176 


FRED FREDDIN = 


WISHES YOU A * 
> 
; i New 
Happp New Year 
- > 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
POSTURE — GRACE — COORDINATION 
APPOINTMENTS ONLY 
> 
+ TR 9.0991 

> 


Taught by Teachers 
Who Are Iinterna- 


Brite for 


list of tionally Famous. 
DANCES lay and Evening 
available €lasses for Beginne+s 


and Advanced 
Students 


by mail | 


SCHOOL 
1658 B'WAY. ot Sist STREET. N.Y CITY 
COlumbus 5-9223 
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“Across from the beach" 


OLGA TARASSOVA 


takes pleasure in announcing that 


EUGENIE EDWARDOVA 


ballerina of the St. Petersburg Imperial Ballet 


VERA NEMTCHINOVA 


ballerina of the Diaghileff Ballet 


YURA LAZOWSKY 


soloist of Ballet Theatre & Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 


have joined the faculty of the School of Russian Ballet 
and will begin teaching January 5, 1948 


Registrations now accepted 


Professional — Advanced — Intermediate 
Children — Adult Beginners 


Classes limited to 15 students 


BALLET — TOE — VARIATIONS 
CHARACTER & INTERPRETIVE DANCES 
SCHOOL OF 


OLGA TARASSOVA tie 


141 West 54th Street, New York 19 — ClIrcle 5-7672 


SPSS SSS Ss SS sis 


Instruction by Internationally Famed 


Ballet Master and Choreographer 


204 Santa Monica Blvd. 
el. 


STUDIO OF BALLET 


Santa Monica, Ca 
Tel. 41040 
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Whendola 
BALLETS 


There’s Happy New Year dancing ahead in light- 
footed La Mendola Ballets . . . for the best dance 
dates of 19418... 


Ballet 

MAKERS il 

for dance a 

“ 167 WEST 46TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
streetwear 


SPECIALISTS IN THEATRICAL ACCESSORIES 


bring back nostalgic memories of the 
theatre. In 1879 Mlle. De Rosa and 
Mile. Paglieri made their debuts in 
“Black Crook’, Isadora Duncan and her 
dancers interpret Virgil’s classic /phi- 
genie in Aulis; 1902, and Richard 
Mansfield lends his genius to Shakes- 
peare’s Julius Caesar; the °30’s — and 
Billy Rose’s Aquacade and George 
White’s Gay White Way announce their 
openings; up through the years till 
Carousel, Call Me Mister, and Finian’s 
Rainbow complete an all-inclusive the- 
atrical tour. Two new musicals Allegro 
and High Button Shoes, which opened 
recently, had Dazian’s in a whirl of 
excitement. 


Emil Freidlander, now Chairman of 
the Board, distinguished himself early 
as an errand boy for Dazian’s by falling 
down a flight of stairs while en route 
with a suit of armour for Richard Mans- 
field. Today, greying at the temples, he 
is a tall, well-built, jovial person, 
totally uninhibited, and quick to see the 
humour in any situation. When asked 
for a well remembered incident —- way 
back when -—— Emil Freidlander burst 
forth with “I made Nijinski’s tights.” 
He did too — from the very first fitting 
to the last finishing stitch. 


Dazian’s Freidlander recalls the time 
when Pavlova and Volinine danced at 
the Hippodrome. A tremendous cas- 


Howard Bachenheimer, Advertising Manager of 
Dazian's, Inc., inspecting a Lillian Russell cos- 
tume, part of the famous collection of Dazian’s. 
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Emil Friedlander, chairman of the board of Daz- 
ian's, Inc., showing a costume worn by Ellen 
Terry, part of the famous Dazian’s Theatre 
Collection. 


cading fountain was the background 
for a Louis XV scene. Pavlova became 
upset — then enraged. “The water, too 
much noise it makes,” she cried, “] 
cannot dance.” The stage director ap- 
proached her slowly, then called to a 
prop. man, “Is that hard or soft water 
you re using in the fountain?” The prop 
man caught his cue admirably, and 
replied, “Hard.” “Shut it off,” com- 
manded the director, “and turn on the 
soft water.” Pavlova was pacified and 
rehearsal resumed. 


This year finds Dazian’s celebrating 
its 106th anniversary of unique service 
to the dance and theatrical professions. 
The Dazian windows stand out in bold 
relief on an otherwise unimpressive 
44th Street, and proclaim their proud 
heritage. Relics worn by those whose 
life was the theatre are honored here. 
Sarah Bernhardt’s decorative beads and 
fan, gloves sported by Caruso in his 
celebrated operas. a bejewelled crown 
worn by John Barrymore in Hamlet, all 
study, tinged with 


evoke interested 


nostalgia, from passers-by. 

For over 100 years, Dazian’s has 
performed well for the theatre and 
ballet. A century has transformed Wolf 
Dazian’s little dry goods shop on the 
Bowery into a veritable Pandora’s Box 
for the theatre. 
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Season's Greetings 


irom 


CAPEZIO 


May we extend our sincere holiday greetings to our 
many friends and customers in the Dance World. We wish 
to thank them for their patronage during the year... a 
year that has seen Dance take an ever-increasing impor- 
tance on the American scene . . . the year marking our 
60th anniversary serving the dance profession. 


The Capezio Organization is keeping pace with this 
broadening of interest in all forms of dance with special- 
ized footwear .. . shoes designed with the same functional 
perfection that have made Capezio the choice of the 
world's greatest dancers for 60 years. 


We will continue to lead the way in meeting your 
every dance need in the year to come. 


NEW YORK BRANCH 
1612 Broodwoy at 49th 
BOSTON BRANCH | 
59 Temple Place 

BRA 


CAPEZIO 


ESTABLISHED 1887 
. MAIN OFFICE: 1612 Broadway ot 49th St., N 


LOS ANGELES BRANCH 
at Hill Street 


HOLLYWOOD BRANCH 


$619 Sunset Blvd. 


FRANCISCO BRANCH 
988 Market Street 


AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


SCHOOL OF DANCE ARTS (222°: 


BALLET - MODERN - SPANISH - CHARACTER - TAP 
Tatiana Semenova, Roland Guerard, Marquita Flores 
Special Children's Classes 


CARNEGIE HALL 


STUDIO 819 


CIRCLE 5-8636 


NATHALIE BRANITZKA 


formerly Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
Phone PL 3.9752 CLASSES DAILY 
or CO 5-3472 — I16 East 59th St.. New York City 


YUREK LASOVSKY — CHARACTER CLASSES 
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HOLLYWOOD'S 


TEACHER 


ACROBATIC 
MUSICAL COMEDY 


CAAWRITE FOR LITERATURE 
ROUTINES BY MAIL 


1627 NORTH CAHUENGA 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 


Mme. KATHYRN ETIENNE 


(nee Ketty Charisse) 


School of Ballet and Spanish Dancing 
Greetings to my beloved Cyd. Charisse 


and to my many pupils appearing with 
her in the “Unfinished Dance". 


7078 Hollywood Bivd, Hollywood, Cal., Hillside 7159 
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NOT LEGEND.- 
BUT FACT 


by MARTHA COLEMAN 


Lydia Joe’ 


DORIS HUMPHREY (second from left facing camera) teaches a course in choreography, one 
of the many courses given at the YM-YWHA under the direction of Miss Humphrey. The class 
is grouped around Miss Humphrey as she lectures. The course in choreography is open to pro- 


fessional dancers and teachers only. 


MODERN DANCE —its role in the 
eurriculum of the 92nd Street YM-YWIHA 
in New York. under dance director 
DORIS HUMPUREY 


Line drawings by BEATRICE BODENSTEIN 


There have recently been voiced many dis- 
mal questions about the future of Modern 
Dance. As most of these have been concerned 
with the Dance as an art form and _ profes- 
sion, to the neglect of its: educational and 
recreational potentialities; it seems only fair 
to present a more positive aspect of the ques- 
tion, and take a turn at some optimistic pre- 
dictions. 

Popularly, Modern Dance is’ increasingly 
and vitally active: far from becoming legend- 
ary. it is in many respects, just “coming of 
age’. There is a growing demand for it at 
recreational centers throughout the country: 
its employment as a psycho-therapeutic method 
has become standard; and as part of the edu- 
cational curriculum from kindergarden to col- 
lege, its principles of freedom of movement 
and individually created composition have 
slowly but firmly inched their way into phys- 
ical education and gymnastic departments. 

In the face of disturbing forecasts and mis- 


givings as to the future of the “new dance” 
(which, as has been commented, is really 
neither so new nor so modern) it is en- 
couraging to see that the YM & YWHA, one 
of the larger civic centers in New York City. 
has this season, the fullest enrollment of its 
history, and offers a more inclusive catalogue 
of dance classes than any recreational institu- 
tion (and most professional studios) in the 
country. For over ten years the YM & YWHA 
has been a pioneer in the development of 
Modern Dance, maintaining a non-professional 
Dance program with a student enrollment 
sometimes nearing the thousand mark. A 
similar expansion of facilities and interest is 
borne out in smaller communities and in more 
formal educational institutions. Surely, these 
are not symptoms of a dying art, or if so, 
the death woes have a peculiarly strong ap- 
peal. One answer to the future of Modern 
Dance may lie in its becoming the first truly 
indigenous American dance (aside from jit- 
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terbug) and in the return of dance as a more 
integral part of our lives. Its relegation, in 
the urban communities of this country, to a 
professional or artistic function has been a 
severe indictment not only of a decadent 
dance, but of an ailing civilization. 

Nor need the interests of a social organiza- 
tion be confined to recreational dance. Many 
centers, such as the Y, foster it professionally 
as well. For thirteen years the Dance Center 
has encouraged and presented young artists 
in the modern field. On its concert programs 
have appeared all of the great Modern per- 
formers and companies, and many ballet 
groups. At the Kaufman Auditorium, such 
artists as Pearl Primus, Valerie Bettis, Nina 
Fonaroff, Sybil Shearer, Eleanor King, and a 
host of others have begun their concert ca- 
reers. The American Ballet, directed by Lin- 
coln Kirstein, made its debut there, and Paul 
Draper presented his first full-length concert 
program in its auditorium. In 1936, one year 
after the opening of the Center, the National 
Dance Congress held its week of conferences 
and concerts at the Y. Later, College demon- 
strations, dance recitals, and the Young 
Artists’ Auditions were begun, under the 
direction of the Dance Teachers’ Advisory 
Committee (composed of the outstanding 
teachers in colleges and studios of the city) 
with Louis Horst as its Chairman. Together 
with Mr. William Kolodney, Educational Di- 
rector of the Y, they have set the policy and 
direction of the Dance Center. The fact that 
exchanges of College dance performances 
and demonstrations has spread and grown 
into festivals and week-long conferences, is 
one of the encouraging trends in the expan- 
sion and life of Modern Dance. 

The first faculty of the Y Dance School 
seems today, a spectacular symposium. Hanya 
Holm, Martha Graham, Doris Humphrey, and 
Charles Weidman taught classes in technique 
and composition. From such a_precedental 
opening, Agnes de Mille, Louis Horst, Nina 
Fonaroff, and representatives of the various 
techniques have, in subsequent years, contrib- 
uted to its high teaching standard. Today, 
it offers courses unique in the field of dance. 
Doris Humphrey, the present Director of the 
school, gives her only class, a choreography 
workshop, at the Y. John Malcolm Brinnin, 


well-known for his achievements as a 
and dance-dramatist, holds a workshop in the 
“Use of Poetry for the Dance”. Walter Terry. 
dance critic of the N. Y. Herald Tribune, is 


poet 
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presenting a series of Lecture-Demonstrations 
on the function and purpose of Dance. 
Charles Weidman again teaches advanced 


technique, and classes in ballroom, square, 
and folk dance draw enthusiastic participants 
from all ages, and vocations. Business girls, 
mothers, housewives, couples, come to find 
relaxation, as well as actual re-creation in the 
(therapy, if you 


social and physical outlet 


like) of dance. 

Students who enroll in the Y classes are 
usually little aware of the aesthetics of dance. 
Their one or two classes a week are an oe- 
easion for social as well as physical release 
from the tensions of the working day. How- 
ever, a sympathetic teacher can stimulate an 
active interest in and understanding of Dance 
as an art, as a means of personal expression, 
and of creative fulfillment. In an exceptional 
student, the new interest will lead to more 
specialized work, and perhaps to dance as a 
vocation. 

In nearly all instances, institutional classes 
are providing new and discriminating audi- 
ences for the dance, and creating from dance 
participation a new art. The hope and the 
future of Modern Dance lie in an enlightened 
audience, in the education of parents who 
wish to have their child taught “grace and 
poise”, and in the enthusiasm of non-profes- 
sional devotees. Countless thousands of stu- 
dents fill the musie and art schools of this 
country, not to mention the enrollment of 
private teachers. Modern Dance offers even 
ereater potentiality for growth and creative 
the individual, thus filling a 
constructive 


expression in 
critical need of our age for 
leisure time activities. As it is 
how on an avocational level, so will it grow 


flourishing 


as an art. to develop new and as vet un- 
explored forms and powers, supported by a 
more critical and informed following. 
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BALLET ARTS 


VERA NEMTCHINOVA, AGNES DE MILLE, EDWARD 
NIMURA, LISAN KAY, MARIAN 
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Faculty . Todd Bolender Vitale Fokine 
° Christine Fokine Tatiana Piankova 
_ Carnegie Hall Studio 839 CO 5-9316 
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Reviewers’ Stand 
continued from page 7 


On the few occasions where they tried to 
inject a serious note, one could sense a sudden 
gaucheness — as though the ‘life of the party’ 
had abruptly settled down to explain the theory 
of relativity. The first of these attempts, On 
Display, is a department store mannequin ver- 
sion of the Galatea story. It has been con- 
siderably revamped since last season, but a 
balanced relationship between reality and fan- 
tasy has still to be reached. Las Vegas, a satire 
on gambling complete with ruined gambler who 
commits suicide offstage, begins as comedy, 
ends as drama, and makes no definite statement 
in either realm. 

Looking for Talent is the only instance where 
they have successfully combined comedy with 
a serious undertone. In this touching little com- 
mentary on strip teaser versus modern dancer 
in the entertainment world Zoya Leporsky made 
her first appearance with the company — and 
an impressive one it was. Miss Leporsky dances 
brilliantly and with a refreshing comic flair. Her 
portrayal of the modern dancer was broadly 
funny and with all so dignified that one fel- 
complete sympathy for her role. We'd like tc 
have seen more of Miss Leporsky's work anc 
regretted that the remainder of her roles were 
so brief. 

Of the older works Pas De Deux with its 
frantic adagio, its grimace smiles, and its really 
superb timing is still the funniest and most rep- 
resentative of Mata and Hari at their hilarious 
best. 

And of the new material Guest Night at La 
Tropicana with its imitation of a typical gob- 
bling, guzzling night club audience and Ruth 
Mata's wildly comic portrayal of an intoxicated 
guest singer is by far the most direct anc 
sprightly. Sports News Reel, which uses the 
entire group consisting of Mata and Hari, Mis: 
Leporsky, Hal Loman, and Tommy Marlowe, is 
college demonstration material. And Impromptu 
is a contrived framework to set off a tour-de- 
force solo by Mr. Hari. 

All of which goes to prove that when Mata 
and Hari are amusing they are very much so 

. and charming to boot. And when they are 
pointless, even their fine dancing seems wasted. 

The accompanist, Jess Meeker, did yoemar 
service with some very undistinguished music by 
Lothar Perl and others. 


CHOREOGRAPHERS’ WORKSHOP 
Studio Theatre 
December 7th and 
The total impression of the Choreographe: 

Workshop Concert led us to do some thinkina 
about their credo as printed in the prograr 
It reads as follows: 

Choreographers’ Workshop productions are 


workshop’ esentially, sometimes experi- 
mental and always dealing with many limi- 
tations. 
Just what does this mean’? For us a ‘work- 
shop iS 3 place to develop choreograp! 


problems under supervision or expert criticism 
It means trying out new [and | underscore th 
word) material. The term ‘experimental’ 

lows along the same track. It means trying one 

wings on original ideas and approaches. !|° 
means freshness and search. 

In these two categories the Workshop has no’ 
remained true to its prospectus. But it does dea 
with limitations. In fact the current concert was 
a never-ending series of limitations — technica 
ones — production ones — inspirational ones — 
musical ones. It was as adventuresome as ¢ 
lump of old seaweed. 

In recalling the six moribund contrivance: 
that made up the program, only one, entitlec 
‘She Waits by the Sea," stands out as havina 
any degree of awareness. And it was com 
posed by a non-professional. 
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Dwight Godwin 
IVA KITCHELL, dance-satirist extraordinary, 
comes to the Ziegfeld Theatre on January Lith 
for a solo recital. In this photograph she is seen 
as the gamine in "Growing Up.” 


The choreographer, Lin Pei-fen, has taken the 
old Chinese legend of the woman who turned 
to stone while watching for her husband to fe- 
turn from battle. And she has fashioned a deli- 
cate, wistful little solo interwoven with a group 
pattern of four girls. While the girls did not 
move with Miss Pei-fen's gentle Eastern dignity, 
their simplicity and devotion to the choreo- 
agrapher's idea made a charming, if unpreten- 
tious oasis in a very barren desert. 

In- ballet idiom there was °Contra-Dance™ 
by Patricia Casey and Doris Luhrs and "Fan- 
tasy" by Kenneth Davis. Both manifested the 
same slavish devotion to the rhythmic patterns 
of their music with little or no regard for its 
form or content. Both were framed in the same 
conventional ballet classroom idiom. Both were 
abstract, with no feeling for design or mood to 
compensate for their pointiessness. But Contra- 
Dance’ had one advantage over ‘‘Fantasy.” It 
was shorter. 

“American Primitive’ by Jack Beaber con- 
sisted of four little Indians in feathered dia- 
pers who improvised their way through four 
movements undistinquishable one from the 
other except by their titles in the program. 

Loukia and her six ‘Hellenic Festival’ maidens 
cavorted heavily in a ring just like the kiddies 
ina Park Department Festival we saw last spring. 
Only the kiddies were cute. 

Elaborate costuming and a cast of fourteen 
dancers could not prevent ‘Inquisition by 
Romola James from being little more than a 
Dretentious pastiche. The dance was supposed 
to depict the decadent life in Spain during the 
Napoleonic Era. But the only element of Span- 
ish flavor was its Granados music. For the rest 
there was a dream sequence, copious ballet 
style, some modern style, some kinetic panto- 
mime, and a mathematician carrying an over- 
ized prop similar to those used in the French 
Court Ballet in the 17th Century. 


All of which goes to prove that unless 
Choreographers’ Workshop enters upon a dras- 
‘ic revision of its present free-for-all policy, the 

niy way it will attract an audience is by per- 
forming in Macy's window. As it is, the dearth 

f even a minimum standard of selection is 
ruling the Workshop out as a proving ground 


jor new and promising talent. 
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Stylized Rhythms in the 
Modern Manner 
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TAP ROUTINES BY MAIL 
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“Anthropology” 
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Glenn Shipley School of The Danse 
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ELSA GREENWOOD 


now selling her novelty numbers 
direct to teachers 


MUSIC, LYRICS and DANCES 


full of ideas for your dance numbers 
90 Clinton Avenue Newark, N. J. 
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lar show pieces ... wee folk dances 
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VIA THE GRAPEVINE 


continued from page 6 


far) is $350,000.00. There is still time before 


January 29th to send your contribution. 


Lincoln Kirstein, secretary of the Ballet So- 
ciety, awarded the Societys second annual 
scholarship to Herbert Bliss on December 12, 
at the close of an exposition on adagio danc- 
nq aiven by George Balanchine, Artistic Direc- 
tor of Ballet Society, for the Associate Member- 
ship of the Society. Tanaquil Le Clercq, win- 
ner of the first scholarship award and Mr. Bliss. 
both qraduates of the School of American 
Ballet, gave a demonstration of adagio tech- 
nique to illustrate Mr. Balanchines remarks. 


Mme. Simon Semenoff flew to New York from 
Senta Monica to extract sets, costumes, score 
and rights of performance to "Gift of the 
Maai’ the ballet Semenoff created some years 
ago for Ballet Theatre. Semenoff is restaging 
this ballet for the San Francisco Civic Ballet 
in February, for a program which will also be 
rounded out by a performance of “Coppelia”’ 
with Toumanova, Eglevsky and himself, Seme- 
noff, as the Wizard. Mr. Semenoff plans to take 
his own company, which is sponsored by the 
Ballet Associates of America, first to England 
for a six week season, thence to South Africa, 
where he will see his brother for the first time 
in 15 years .. . Mme. Semenoff, who is expect- 
ing her third baby (in three years!) will return 
to America for this date with the Stork. 


Another page from the odyssey of Nijinsky: 
The famous, ill-starred dancer in now living in 
a small hotel in Surrey, England, whither he has 
been brought from Vienna by his wife, Romola. 
He still draws spidery designs, still has mo- 
ments of recollection, still dances occasionally 
and still inspires projects for his return to the 
theatre by the slightly irrational, ill-advised 
friends and well-wishers in the dance world. 

Angna Enters is exhibiting new paintings and 
pastels at the Newhouse Galleries in New York 
in a show scheduled for January 5-February |4. 
._. .. Joan McCracken, erstwhile ballet dancer 
and more recently, rising film actress. took 


VALERIE BETTIS, who appeared in concert at 
the New York Times Hall with her company in 
December, is seen as the principal in her com- 
position “Yerma,"" based on the poem of 
Garcia Lorca. 


Walter E. Owen 
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President Secretary 
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Also how 
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Choreographed by 
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Harold J. Nisnof# 


Amiable Jimmy Selva, the dance shoe entrepre- 
neur, reads a copy of DANCE fo his two cats, 
to their evident astonishment and _ interest. 
They answer to the names of “Jete” and 
“Bourree" and can do a creditable feline tour 
jete. 


a crack at legit when she appeared in ANTAs 
“Galileo” with Charles Laughton and John 
Carradine in December. . .. . Jose Perez, for 
those who care about castanets made to thrill 
the ear, is making them to order and to taste. 
Tashamira is appearing in concert in 

South America; is the current toast of Chile's 
audiences and critics, according to reliable dis- 
patches received. She has appeared in Santiago 
and Valparaiso recently. . . . Fred Astaire 
lout of retirement) sings and dances eight 
numbers in the forthcoming M.G.M. ° Easter 
Parade’ the Irving Berlin musical of a decade 
ago. Mr. Astaire will follow up this phase of his 
‘retirement’ by dancing with Ginger Rogers 
in his mext! . . . . It does look as if the entire 
Cansino clan may be involved in the dancing 
sequences of the Rita Hayworth pic, ‘Carmen.’ 
At this point there is Rita’ herself, her father 
her Uncle Jose. Miss Hayworth's partner will be 
a non-Cansino for the couple-dance sequences. 
He is Robert Sydney, who also performs as 
choreographer and dance director. ... "the 
Great Glinka” opens at the Stanley Theatre on 
December 20th. another Russian film with a 
spate of distinguished dancing by the corps de 
ballet of the Bolshoi Theatre of Moscow. “The 
Great Glinka” is about the composer Glinka, 
the Russians being as prone to the filming of 
composers lives as is Hollywood, and. perhaps 
more successfully. . . . The musical conceived 
by Jerome Robbins on the back-stage. lives of 
& troupe of ballet dancers, titled “Look, Ma. 
I'm Dancing” opened at the Schubert in Boston 
on Christmas night. It will move to the Forres? 
Theatre in Philadelphia on January I2th and 
open in New York late in January. It stars 
Nancy Walker, Janet Reed, Katherine Sergava 
and Harold Lang. . . . Among Paul Draper's 
new numbers given in the Christmas recital 
series at the New York City Center was a 
Yiddish folk song of Polish origin, called 
Meine stadtele Belz. which he learned while 
was on tour in Germany. He had been ap- 
Dearing at D.P. centers as a recitalist. When 
ne asked his audience, which was chiefly Polish 
Jewish, for its requests, a majority requested 
Meine stadtele Belz.’ He could not comply be 
couse he did not know it, but later, on a train 
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Non - Breakable Plastic 


SSELL RECORDS 


TYLED for PRACTICE 


Record No. 1, Waltz Clog 
ta Peggy O'Neil (Practice Tempo) 
Ib Annie Rooney, Bicycle Built for Two 


Record No. 2. Buck 
2a Exactly Like You (Practice Tempo) 
2b Good ‘Aorning, Hap Hap Happy Daw 


Record No. 3. Militarv 
3a Parade of the Wooden Soldiers ({Pr.T) 
3b Anchors Aweigh 3bb Stars and Stripes 


Record No. 4, Soft Shoe 
4a Shine on Harvest Moon (Prac-Tempo) 
4b Jealous 

Record No. 5, Buck 
5A Blue Skies (Stop Time) 
5AA | Know That You Know 
Liza (Stop Time) 
5BB Who (Stop Time) 
Record No. 6, Buck 
6A Honey Suckle Rose 
6AA Darktown Strutters Ball 
6B Coquette (Stop Time) 
6BB Rosetta (Stop Time) 

Record No. 7, Soft Shoe 
7A A Pretty Girl Is Like a Melody 
7B Tea for Two 

Record No. 8, Soft Shoe 
8A _ It Had To Be You (Stop Time) 
8B For Me and My Gal 
Record No. 9, Waltz Clog 
9A_ I'll See You 
9B Falling In Love 


Record No. 10, Rhumba 


$1.59 


Ventura. 


McMillan Cali 


10B Jungle Drums 


$1] 59 Federal Excise 


Tax Included 


EACH EACH 
Discount to teachers ordering for students 
w 
COSTUMES 
Made to Order 
for 
DANCE 


All Other Occasions 
Circulars FREE 
THE COSTUMER 
238 State St., Dept. 6 


Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


KATE SHEA 


Costume Fabrics 
Feathers & Accessories 


Specialists in Woven Tap Cellophane 
Send for Catalog 


112 West 44th Street 
New York City 


R.K.O. Radio Pictures 


Past ballet dancer Val Valentinoff (face on billboard obscured by group) little knows the kick 
his old pals of the ballet world get from going to the movies to see him as Paul Valentine in 


R.K.O.'s murder melodrama "Out of the Past.” 


Everybody present has worked with Val in ballet 


or elsewhere. From left to right: Leon Varkas and Marina Svetiova, leading dancers of the Metro- 
politan Opera ballet, Helen Dzhermolinska of DANCE Magazine, Nana Gollner, Paul Petroff and 


Giovanni Rozzino. 


somewhere in Germany, he made the acquaint- 
of a German Jew whose father had been 
a cantor, who offered to teach Draper this 
popular song. It now has a definite place in 
his repertoire and was received with acclaim by 
audiences at the Center. . The December 
9th issue of LOOK Magazine tips its hat to 
Lucia Chase, co-director of Ballet Theatre, in 
its section “LOOK APPLAUDS,” subtitled 
These People Who Are Making Good News. 
We'll second that. .... 


ance 


Josephine Booth, dancer-actress, makes her 
New York debut in a series of performances at 
the Ethnologic Dance Center. Her first will be 
a program of ‘dances and monologues’ to be 
given January 27th . . Sonia Woijikowska, pre- 
viously with Ballet Theatre and several of the 
Ballet Russes, makes her first night club appear- 
ance in Montreal at the Samovar on December 
29th. Her most recent concert appearance was 
with the Foxhole Ballet . .. Other names bright- 
ening their special corners in the cabaret belt 
are Archie Savage, at the Club Ebony, Mary 
Raye and Naldi at the St. Regis Iridium Room 
Acuna and Leon at the Cotillion Room of the 


Pierre (Maria Theresa Acuna). 
LONDON 
Irina Baronova is reported to be coming to 
London early in 1948 to star in her original 
part—a non-dancing one—in ‘Dark Eyes’ a 


satirical comedy set in Soviet Russia by Eugenie 
Leontovich and Elena Miramova. 

Sadlers Wells Ballet opened at Roya! Opera 
House, Covent Garden. on November 12 in 
Giselle, which was danced by Margot Fonteyn 
and Michael Somes, and La Boutique Fantasque. 
Ninette de Valois's Checkmate was revived in 


decor re-designed in America by E£. McKnight 
Kauffer. The production of Massine’'s Mam’- 
zelle Angot scored an enormous success and 
resulted in a personal triumph for young Alex- 
ander Grant, a true character dancer, in the 
role originally created by Massine himself for 
Ballet Theatre in 1943. 

Ram Gopal and his company of Indian dan 
cers gave a highly successful short season at 
the Princes Theatre, London, during November 
December. 

Towards the end of November Vaslav Nijin- 
sky and his wife arrived in London from Switzer 
land. It is understood that they will: eventually 
settle in Surrey. 

International Ballet is said to be contemplat 
ing a full-length production of Tchaikovsky : 
Sleeping Princess. Errol Addison, who recently 
joined the company, appeared with Anton Dolir 
in the Diaghilev Ballet's 1921 production of that 
ballet. 


John Taras is coming to England to create 
a new ballet for the Metropolitan Ballet some 
time in January. The new maitre de ballet of 
this company is Nicholas Beriosov. H 
dauahter, Svetlana Beriosova, is now sharina 
principal’ parts with Sonia Orova. Delysia 
Blake, who recently arrived from South Africa 
has joined the company. 

As a result of their very successful date a’ 
the Harrow Cinema, the International Balle: 
Company has been booked to appear at sever 
other cinema houses. This should help solve th: 
vexing problem of theatrical bookings, ano 
should bring a vast new audience to ballet. 

Jardin aux Lilas was produced for a Tels 
vision broadcast with Hans Zullig and Leila 


Roussova in the leading parts. It is good + 
see Zullig dancing again after his long he 
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Jay ... Pauline Grant is producing works for 
television . . . Beryl Kaye had a personal suc- 
-ess in Finian's Rainbow. Unfortunately, Finian 
t. 


PARIS 


This has been a big ballet month, with both 
the Ballets de Monte Carlo and the Ballets des 
Champs-Elysees giving performances. The Monte 
Carlo Ballets appeared at the Alhambra Theatre 
and brought back one of Diaghilew's ballets 

Les Biches.’ for which Poulenc wrote the music 
3nd Marie Laurencin created the delicate set- 
ting and costumes while Nijinska did the choreo- 
araphy. Vera Nemichinova was one of the main 
dancers. Today the two leads are danced by 
Olga Adabache in Nijinska's role and Mme. 
Hightower in that of Nemchinova. Other bal- 
lets performed have been ‘Les Sylphides, 

Night on Bald Mountain, music by Moussora- 
sky, choreography by Serge Lifar; “Brahms 
Variations on Themes by Handel! and Paganini 
choreography by Bronislava Nijinska: ‘Le Cyqne 
Noir’ from the third act of Tchaikovsky's “Swan 
Lake,’ danced by Hightower and Eglevsky. 


The Ballets des Champs-Elysees, at the Thea 
tre des.Champs-Elysees, have added two im- 
portant new works to their repertory: Les 
Treize Danses,’ costumed by Christian Dior 
choreographed by Roland Petit and with 
Gresy music, in a Venetian setting: and Boris 
Kochno's ‘Portrait de Don Quichotte.” The 
decors for this are the work of a young Irish- 
man, Keogh: the music is by Petrossi, choreo: 
graphy by Aurel Nilloss. The Cocteau ballet “Le 
Jeune Homme et la Mort, ‘Le Bal des Blan 
chisseuses| and ‘Les Forains'’ remain on the 
repertory. These ballets are enroute for Eaqypt 
and the United States. 

Manuela Del Rio, well-known in Paris before 
the war, gave a concert at the Salle Pleyel. Her 
program was well composed, her costumes 
splendid, but she is not up to her pre-war style 
and the evening was disappointing. A great 
deal of interest is centering around the cele- 
bration of the [Oth anniversary of the found- 
ing of Janine Solane's remarkable Maitrise de 
Danse, unquestionably the most outstanding 
dance group in France today. Two big dance 
evenings will be given in December by the 
aroup, in which ten of their leading successes 
will be performed, notably numerous Bach com- 
positions with organ accompaniment, Beet- 
hovens ‘Marche Funebfre’ etc. 

Both Jose Torres and Alberto Torres are danc- 
ing in Paris, the latter in collaboration with 
Nana de Herrera . . . Nyota Inyoka wil! show 
in December a new proaram and present, with 
her ballet, a new Hindu male dancer, Anand 
Koumar . Another evening to look forward 
to is that given by Solange Schwarz and Jean 
Guelis. . . Espanita Cortez, who danced in Paris 
several times last year, agave a December 
recital. 

Dancing on ice has come into favor in Paris. 
Maj. Britt, danseuse etoile of the Stockholm 
Royal Opera, has appeared at the Palais des 
Sports in Saint-Saens ‘Danse Macabre’ and 
‘Coppelia": she is a remarkable dancer on 
skates. "The Ice Carnival’ at the Ambassadeurs, 
imported from New York, with its burlesque 
and its classic ice dancing, is drawing crowds. 


MEXICO CITY 

Dance news this month has been decidedly 
sn the spectacular side, rather than a matter 
of personal triumphs. All during November 
Mexico has been extremely busy entertaining 
UNESCO, and the Federal District went to un- 
told trouble and considerable expense to give 
the visitors an opportunity to see the oldest 
and some of the most famous dances of this 
hemisphere. Mexico's Stadium was packed to 
the last inch to watch a fine program of Indian 
dances, presented by dance groups brought in 
from remote villages, where the dances afe 
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still an integral part of community life. 

In a class by itself is the famous Dance of 
the Flyers, which on this occasion was perform- 
ed by the expert group from Papantia, where 
it is given a ritual performance every year at 
Corpus Christi time. Also presented for the 
delight of the UNESCO delegates were the 
svely Oaxaca Plume Dance, the Dance to the 
God of the Woods, the Sonajeros of Jalisco 
the Jarana of Yucatan, several dances by Con 
cheros, and to top off the program, the qay 
Sandunaa of the Tehuanas — an Indian version 
of an old Spanish dance. 


The UNESCO delegates were here just long 
enough to get in on the first of the two De- 
cember recitals presented by the Academia de 
a Danza, the professional dance group of the 
Institute of Bellas Artes. This fine company has 
been working hard this year on a number of 
new ballets, based on folk customs, and the 
December recitals, the first they have aiven 
since early last spring, show the results of the 
summers intensive training. They have now 


taken Over an old Church, which haa iong 


cinceé been denied its re Use an 
to make of it a real folk theatre. We hope next 
ry) nen TO De Wb ’ live fy un? >¢ 


this Now or yect. 


In the way of persona News we nave 2a 
marriage to report. Ama Mérida, who with 
Guillermina Bravo heads the Academia dé lia 
Danza. was married recently to Antonio Luna 
y Arroyo, and is now established in her own 
home. Marriage in Mexi« usually means the 
end of a career for a woman, but fortunately 
for us Antonio is a very mOdern younq man 
and has aareed that Ana snail gq dancing 


Jean Leon Destine, famous Haitian dancer 


ana yrapner, na eft Mex 
the qreater opportunities f New York His 
stay in Mexico was pretty ful hard 
work however. He tauqnt a ss in Haitian 
dancing at the Acaagemia a » Danza for three 
ths, ana at r at least 
par? f the san wa “ rking n 
rure The wl Ww seq early 


The proud and beaming Stage Door Johnny standing behind seven year old Maureen Reagan is 
her father, film star Ronald Reagan. Maureen made her professional debut in “The Nutcracker,” 
when the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo appeared at the Philharmonic Auditorium in Los Angeles. 
Her other admirers are Mrs. Eileen O'Kane of the Eileen O'Kane Fegte Dance School in Beverly 
Hills, Mrs. O'Kane's daughter, Quita Lou, and Leon Danielian. 
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Bey the PROVEN PERFECT ~*~ Sloper 
Je Surer-Tor 


Don’t be misled by inferior imita- 
tions. Chicago Theatrical’s Super 
and Italian Toe Shoes have been 
worn and proven to be the perfect 
slippers by the world’s foremost 
teachers and dancers. 


Flexible, self-adjusting arch. Dur- 
able suede tips for extra wear. 
Beautifully hand made. 


RIBBONS FURNISHED FREE 


Write for illustrated cata- 
log of complete line hand- 
made toe, ballet, tap-shoes 
and studio costumes. 


CHICAGO THEATRICAL SHOE CO. 


159 N. Wabash Ave. 33 John R. St. 
Chicago 1, Ill. Detroit 26, Mich. 
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WAGNER'S “SERIES SKETCHES 
24 NEW SKETCHES IN BLACK AND WHITE 


This new set plus the complete booklet of all our 
previous sets—totals 330 designs—over 40 pages 


(without booklet) — 


AVAILABLE 
| 
WAGNER'S Inc. 


FOR ALL 
149 W. 48 Street * New York 19, N. Y. 


When in New York, _o—- in to see 
our rare and selection 
of materials, ae trimmings, 
costume jewelry, etc. 
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res IDEAL FOR TEACHING AND DANCE PARTIES 


“BALLROOM DISC” 


“The — No Vocal — Strict Tempo — Dance enaia. 


THREE RECORD ALBUM — #411 


SLOW FOXTROTS 


FOUR RECORD ALBUMS — +401 — STANDARD FOXTROTS 
ALBUM #402 — MODERN FOXTROTS — #403 — WALTZES 
LIBRARY #404 — RUMBAS — #405 — SAMBAS — #406 — TANGOS 
AVAILABLE AT RETAIL STORES OR BY MAIL ORDER 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 


ALBERT BUTLER DANCE STUDIOS 


36 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH—NEW YORK 139. N.Y. 


LATEST 
RELEASE 


next year, is called Bambu", and stars Destine 
and a lovely young Cuban ballerina named 
Nino Sevilla, who does Brazilian and African 
dances as well as t'ose from her native Cuba. 

Meantime Josephine Baker is still among us 
flitting from the night club El Patio to the 
Lirico to the Iris and back again with her old 
fiair for collecting audience scalps. In this en- 
gagement she is accompanied by her husband 
Jo Bouillon and his orchestra. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Devi Dja is appearing here for the first time 
in eight years . . . The debut of the Civic 
Ballet was a sellout. Summary of local opinior 
is that ‘Camille’ is not ballet substance. Even 
Russell Hartley's exciting costume sketches 
turned out flat in execution. Unanimous praise 
went to Antonio Sotomayor for his unique and 
masterful designs of decors and costumes for 
the Latin American '‘Parranda’’. Morton 
Gould conducted his own brilliant music to 
the accomplished choreography of William 
Christensen . . . This month saw the debut of 
the San Francisco Children’s Ballet under di 
rector Evelyn Wenger . . . Solana, a loca! artist 
of great gifts, appeared in recital at Marine 
Memorial Theatre . . . While anxiously waiting 
to see Bill Robinson perform at the Golden 
Gate, we saw Marie (the Body) McDonald do 
her act. Although she is currently appearing 
at another theatre in ‘Living in a Big Way’ 
where she dances with Gene Kelly, here she 
only sang. Well, nobody looked at her singing 
anyway .. . The lovable personality of Bill 
Robinson, as demonstrated in either his corny 
jokes or’ his deft taps, is the grand prix to the 
dance lover. He will be seventy years old on 
May 25, 1948, a sure proof that Dance is the 
Fountain of Youth. 


CHICAGO 
Paul Haakon is headlining the show at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel's Marine Dining Room 


On the stage of the Alhambra Theatre in Paris 
on the opening of the Marquis de Cuevas’ 
company, the Grand Ballet de Monte Carlo, 
choreographer Bronislava Nijinska and dancers 
Marjorie Talichief, Rosella Hightower and Andre 
Eglevsky line up for the ovation of the Paris 
ballet season, after performance of the "Brahms 
Variations.” 

Max Erlanger de Rosen, Paris 
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SWING DRESS (With Panties) 

Polka Dot (ZIPPER): Red & white, blue TIGHTS — Ankle length 

& white. Solid colors: white with red or (hatula Sizes: Small, medium, large. 
blue trim, pink with blue trim, royal blue Black or white cotton $3.95 
with white trim, maroon with white trim. 


$3.49 


NEW YORK 
AND 
HOLLYWOOD 


PRACTICE AND 
CLASS COSTUMES 


100% wool Black $2.00 extr: 


A name that means perfection 


AMERICA’S MOST SOUGHT AFTER DANCE CREATIONS 


MIDRIFT SET (2 Piece) 


OPERA HOSE Z 
Lastex Mesh Hose, black, sun tan $4.75 
Lastex Tights, black, sun tan $7.00 
Opera length Hose (Silk) Ballet pink or nude. 
All sizes $4.75 


DANCE FOOT WEAR 


634 8th AVE., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


LEOTARDS 


White, black, copen blue, red, royal 
blue cotton. 


Short sleeves (ZIPPER) 


Sizes: 6—10 $3.60 
12—18 $3.75 
White, black, copen blue, red, royal blue cotton. Long sleeves (ZIPPER) 
$3.50 Sizes: 6—I0 $4.50 
$3.90 $4.75 


Branch 6061 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
West Coast Prices slightly higher. 


Write for 1948 Brochure on Dance Foot Wear. 
Mail orders filled promptly. 
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COMING .. . 


Other exclusive stories on personalities, 


in the FEBRUARY 


RUTH ST. DENIS and THE DIVINE DANCE 


An interpretation of a religio-artistic adventure. 


TED SHAWN — the Ambassador of AMERICAN DANCE 


America's pioneer in dance journeys to Australia. A journal 
accomplishments, with illustrations. 


JAZZ CHOREOGRAPHY 


a discussion of its problems and possibilities by Mura Dehn. 


A BALLET in Pictures 


educational dance, art in dance. Complete coverage of the recital season; calendar of dance 


of his odyssey and 


events and lectures. Monthly departments in ballroom dance and costume design. Beautifully graphic photographs of dancers and ballet 
performances. 


second from right and the Rev. S. J. Kennedy, O.P. 


Wedding rites at the St. Catherine of Sienna Church in New York City. Bride and Groom, Ruth 
Ann Koesun and Eric Braun (left) of Ballet Theatre. Fernand Nault, of Ballet Theatre, witness, 


He has revived two familiar numbers, 


Eastern-boogie-woogie mold. 


stage. 


at Billy Rose's Diamond Horse-Shoe. 


done by Annabelle Lyon in Carousel. 
Bechenova who had the 
married recently and left the show. 


all Hilton hotels. 


have been received. 


. Daily Mirror 


Eric Hedlund, courtesy: N. Y 


and dances in the several colonies. 


BALLET ONLY 


ELEMENTARY - INTERMEDIATE - ADVANCED - PROFESSIONAL 


AUBREY HITCHINS 


BALLE 


TOE - SUPPORTED ADAGIO AND PAS DE DEUX 


SEPARATE CHILDREN'S DIVISION 


DAILY CLASSES THRUOUT THE YEAR — GRADED 


NEW YORK 24, N. Y. 
Tr 3.0515 


Russian Sailor's Dance from Red Poppy and his 
Strauss Perpetual Motion. He is also doing an 
oriental number which is bravely Fokine-ish and 
very virile instead of in the expected Jack Cole- 


Paul Draper is at the Chez Paree, and is as 
successful in bringing his recent concert num- 
bers to the night. club audiences as he has been 
in bringing his cabaret stuff to the concert 


Jack Gansert has left Chocolate Soldier to 
return to New York as soloist in the new show 


Olga Worral (formerly of the Original Ballet 
Russe) has taken over the Hornpipe Dance first 


role since June was 


Dorothy Dorben, who has been producing the 
shows at the Stevens Boulevard Room for the 
last two years, is leaving that spot. June Taylor, 
Merriel Abbott protegée, will do one show in 
the room and then it closes for alterations. The 
Stevens is now one of the chain of Hilton hotels 
and Miss Abbott is in charge of floor shows at 


The Chicago branch of Ballet Foundation. the 
fund raising group being organized to subsidize 
Ballet Theatre, is under the chairmanship of 
Helen Donnelly. Several meetings have been 
held and plans made for membership activities. 
More important, a number of substantial checks 


Teacher Gladys Hight, almost as well known 
for her globe-trotting as for her successful 
school, leaves on New Years Day for a trip 
through central and south Africa. She has made 
arrangements to see various tribal ceremonies 


AUBREY HITCHINS, DIRECTOR 
112-116 WEST 89th STREET 
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Jeachors” Special 
CLOSE OUT ON ALL 
1948 BALLET SCENE CALENDARS .... 25c 


Theo Porfoct Gift — 365 Days of Memonics 


There is no better method of keeping your 
name before your students every day of the 


year. 


the dance calendar .. . 

7/4" by 8'2" with 12 wonderful action 
shots of the foremost ballet companies 
in their latest and best performances 
including “Cirque de Deux", "Tally-Ho", 
“Fancy Free", “Giselle”, “Raymonda”, 
“Romeo and Juliet” ... one stunning 
shot above the calendar of each month, 
the back cover carries a full size scenic 
shot of Ballet Theatre's “Helen of Troy” 
and, on the cover, the International 
Ballet “Twelfth Night" above a place 
for your greeting and name... 

you'll want a calendar yourself 

and so will your sisters and your 
cousins, whom you reckon up by dozens, 
and your aunts... 


Calendar and envelope 
While they last . . . 25c 
Send your order to-day 
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